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THE LAST OF THE HADDONS. 



CHAPTER I. 



A REVELATION. 



I WAS saying a few words to the house- 
keeper, when one of the maids came run- 
ning in to tell me that Miss Farrar wanted 
me in the green room immediately. 

^' I am afraid Miss Farrar is taken sud- 
denly ill, or something serious has hap- 
pened, miss ; for she could hardly speak, 
and told me to beg you not to delay a 
moment." 

Lilian ill I I hastened up-stairs as fast 
as my feet would carry me. It was the 
room in, which her father had died, and it 
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had been shut up ever since. I had advised 
her to have it opened and the furniture 
changed, in order to destroy painful associa- 
tions ; and she had at length yielded to 
persuasions. But we decided that she and 
I were first to give a last look through the 
cabinet before it was removed, she having 
resolved to keep that one memento of her 
father in her own room. She had gone on, 
and I was only waiting to give some in- 
structions to the housekeeper before fol- 
lowing her. 

I found her standing near the cabinet, 
which was open, with her eyes fixed upon 
a paper she held iii her hand, and 
looking as though she had been sud- 
denly turned to stone. Quietly and quickly 
closing the door, and turning the key in 
the lock, I went towards her. 

" What is it, Lilian ?" 

Without a word, she put the paper 
into my hands, then knelt down before her 
father's chair, burying her face in her 
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hands. I knelt down beside her, and 
passing my arm round her waist, turned 
my eyes upon the paper. 

I was in a measure prepared for some 
kind of calamity. But this ! I read the 
lines slowly through a second time : 

I, Jacob Farrab, take Lucy Reed as 
my lawful wife, on this twelfth day of 
January 1839, at this place, Dunkeld, Perth- 
shire, in the presence of the undersigned 
witnesses. 

Donald Grey, Shepherd, 
Peter Forbes, Hostler, 

The date I knew to be three years 
previous to Mr. Farrar's marriage with 
Lilian's mother ; and with that knowledge, 
something else broke upon me. I myself 
had left that paper in the recess of the 
cabinet from which I had take* the letters 
and little packet. I could even recollect 
having had a morment's hesitation as to 
whether I should take it or not, when I 
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lifted the papers which lay upon it; 
but it looked so insigaifioant, merely like 
a piece of blank paper folded together, 
that I let it remain. From the moment 
my eyes fell upon its contents I recognised 
that it was of vital importance to Lilian. 
Not a moment's doubt as to its genuine- 
ness entered my head. Mr. Farrar's 
anxiety to have those papers destroyed was 
too vividly impressed upon my mind. 

But my fear of what that paper might 
import, and my love for Lilian notwith- 
standing, I strongly resented his having 
endeavoured to make me an instrument to 
destroy it. 

" Help me, Mary 1" 

Imagining that she was speaking in grief, 
instead of joy, I offered up a mental prayer 
for strength to help her in the right way, 
then drew her head on to my shoulder. 

" I will, Lilian." 

'* You think it is true ?" she whispered, 
clinging to me. 
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As it happened, we had been lately read- 
ing about a much-talked-of will case, in 
which a great deal depended upon the 
claimant being able to prove a Scotch mar- 
riage ; and both Lilian and I had taken 
sufficient interest in the question to read up 
the evidence. We were therefore the more 
startled by the discovery of the paper, and 
more ready to believe in its genuineness 
than we might otherwise have been. 

" I think there may be some possibility 
that it is genuine, Lilian," I hesitatingly 
replied ; grieved as I was to say it, giving 
her my real opinion. 

*' Ah, Mary, be glad with me 1" she 
ejaculated, to my intense surprise ; for I 
still did not perceive what was in her mind. 
" How could his child have doubted him !" 
She rose exultant, adding with glowing 
cheeks and brilliant eyes : " Can I ever 
be thankful enough for his sakel No 
more shame for me! Be glad with me, 
Mary.'' 
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** I will, dear," I returned, still a little 
bewildered at her joy, " when — when I am 
quite sure there are good grounds for being 
glad." 

"Grounds? Do not you think it is 
genuine T she asked eagerly. " Look at the 
dates — and names too." 

*' Yes ; I think— perhaps it may prove so. 
The signatures are in different handwritings : 
it certainly looks like a genuine document," 
I said stupidly ; " but — 
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" There must be no ' buts 1' Don't you 
see, dear slow darling that you are, this 
proves papa to have been ah honourable 
gentleman, and takes the shame of his 
wrong-doing from his child ? Was not my 
shame greater than hers, if he had wronged 
her mother ?" 

I saw now. But I saw too that another 
thing of terrible import to herself had not 
occurred to her. After a few moments' re- 
flection, I said : " Will you wait here five 
minutes for me, Lilian ? I must send off a 
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letter I have written, to save the next post : 
but I will be back in five minutes." I really 
had a letter to send — ^an order to a London 
tradesman, which the houskeeper wished to 
be attended to ; but I should not have 
thought of it at that moment, had I not 
been seeking about in my mind for an 
excuse for leaving her a short time. 

She looked not a little surprised ; but 
replied : 

** Of course I will wait, if you wish it, 
Mary." 

*' Promise me, Lilian — promise me that 
you will not leave this room until I 
return ?" 

Shegravely promised; and I hastened from 
the room and down stairs, my pulse throb- 
bing tumultuously. Hurriedly throwing 
the letter on to the haU table, I turned into 
the morning-room, where Marian Reed was 
practising a new song, I was so far fortunate 
as to find her too much occupied to notice 
my agitation, which must, I think, have 
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been very evident in my face. I found it 
difficult enough to command my thoughts, 
much more the expression of my face. She 
did not notice my entrance into the room, 
and that gave me a few moments to gather 
courage and decide how I could best lead 
up to the subject I wanted to introduce. I 
could think of no better way than putting 
a direct question. Catching up a piece of 
Lilian's dainty embroidery, which lay in her 
work-basket, and putting in a few random 
stitches, in the hope that it might appear as 
if the idea had suddenly occurred to me 
whilst I sat working, I asked : 

" I suppose you have no recollection of 
your mother, Miss Reed ? Had she dark 
hair and eyes like your own — have you 

heard T 

» 

"Ma? O yes; I recollect ma perfectly 
well. Miss Haddon. Her eyes were just a 
shade lighter than " 

" Some people have such wonderful 
memories. I have heard of people recollect- 
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ing things which occurred when they were 
quite babies/' I put in ; trying to speak 
lightly, as I dragged the needle through and 
through, to the utter destruction of Lilian's 
delicate work. 

" But I wasn't a baby when ma died, you 
know." 

About two years old, I suppose V 
No ; I was over five when ma died, 
Miss Haddon." 

" You must be mistaken, I think. I re- 
collect your aunt saying that you were 
quite young — almost a baby," T returned, 
bringing the words out slowly and heavily. 

*• Well, five is almost a baby isn't it ?" 
— ^turning on the music-stool to look at me. 

" But I think you must be mistaken in 
fe,ncying you were as old as five. You 
could not have been much over two years 
and a half, or three — ^perhaps three," I 

pleaded. If what I feared was true, was I 
not pleading for the good name of Lilian's 
mother ? 
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" Well, I do think I ought to be allowed 
to know best about that, Miss Haddon. . 1 
^am over twenty, and ma has been dead 
fifteen years." Then she added, with what 
was meant for satire : " But if I can't be 
believed about it, there's the register of my 
birth and ma's death to be found, I suppose ; 
and it may not be all stories, on her tomb- 
stone, which I must say pa spared no ex- 
pense about. It's in the churchyard at 
Highgate, where ma was staying for change 
of air when she died, if you would like to go 
and see it." 

I folded the spoiled work carefully 
together, methodically replacing it in the 
basket, first square, then corner- wise, as I 
tried to gather up my scattered wits and 
prepare my face for Lilian's eyes again. 
Fortunately, Marian Reed flattered herself 
that she had for once succeeded in putting 
Mary Haddon down, and was in spirits 
accordingly, singing away at the top of her 
voice again. 
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I quitted the room, and slowly made my 
•way to the green chamber, where Lilian was 
waiting for me. 

" Well, Mary 1" she ejaculated, turning a 
smiling happy face towarde me a^ I entered ; 
" have you come to set your prisoner free, 
madam V 

** Yes," I replied, stupidly gazing at her. 

" What makes you look at me like that, 
Mary r 

" How do I look V I replied, with an 
attempt at a smile. 

But her fears were aroused. " Is it any- 
thing about this?'' she anxiously asked, 
looking down at the paper in her hand, and 
then into my feca 

" I — I have been thinking the matter 
over, Lilian, and — I should like to ask some 
one's advice." 

'^ Some one's advice ? — About this, dear ?" 
turning it over in her hand, and then giving 
a wondering look at me. 

** I mean as to its genuineness, Lilian." 
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''I do not understand. These names 
are plain enough; and you thought just 
now " 

** Oh, any one might have written these 
names without the document being a bind- 
ing one/' I said, catching at any hope. 
" To be legal, it must have been signed in 
Scotland, you know ; and there is no proof 
that it was." 

" But you hope — Mary, do not you hope 
that it is genuine ?" 

**I do not quite know what to hope, 
dearie," I replied, with a would-be careless 
air. 

In her utter unconsciousness of the cause 
of my uneasiness, she could not account for 
my want of sympathy, looking at me in 
some surprise. Then, after a few moments' 
silence, she said in a low grave voice : " I 
know what to hope, Mary. I heartily 
hope that Marian's mother may have been 
righted." 

Not once did it occur to her that it 
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might be at the expense of her own mother. 

ft 

How she would act when the whole truth 
broke upon her, remained to be seen. I 
could not tell her whilst there seemed a 
thread of hope to cling to ; and I tried to 
persuade myself that my fears as to the 
genuineness of that paper might yet prove 
to have been groundless. 

" I think the best plan will be for me to 
write to Mr. Wentworth, and ask him to 
advise and assist us, Lilian. He will be 
able to ascertain whether this is a hondfde 
document, and represents a real marriage 
or not. And until that is done, I strongly 
advise you to say nothing about having 
found the paper." 

" Dear Mary,, do you think there is so 
much necessity for secrecy about it !" 

"I do indeed, Lilian." Then, seeing 
that she stiU demurred (it seemed to her 
only natural and right at once to make 
known the discovery of the paper, be the 
consequences what they might), I added, 
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diplomatically : '* I think it would be wiser 
not to raise Marian's hopes until you are 
quite sure they will not be disappointed. 
It is a case in which disappointment might 
be very terrible for her." 

" Yes ; of course it would : I did not 
think of that. You are quite right, dear 
cautious old darling that you are ; and I 
will obey you, though I do not myself fear 
disappointment." 

" Then it is understood that for the pre- 
sent it is to go no further ; and I will at 
once write to Mr. Wentworth, inclosing him 
a copy of this ;" taking the paper from her 
reluctant fingers. 

*' You will be very careful of it, Mary ? 
Recollect how much depends " 

'* O yes ; it will be safe enough," I 
hurriedly replied, only anxious to make my 
escape before she could change her mind. 

Once in my room, with that paper in my 
own possession, I very quickly had my 
nerves under command, and was ready for 
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business, sitting down to write my letter 
with a clear head and firm hand : 

" My dear Mr. Wentworth — In look- 
ing through a cabinet of her father's, Lilian 
just now found the original of the paper 
which I have copied, and enclose. She sees 
in it only the vindication of Marian's mother, 
and rejoices accordingly. Unknown to 
Lilian, I have questioned Marian as to her 
age when her mother died. She insists 
that she was over five years old, and that 
her mother has been dead only fifteen years. 
If this be so, and this document is genuine, 
it is not Marian's mother who has been 
wronged ; and the former will be righted 
at the expense of our Lilian. You and I 
know that right will be done, be the cost 
what it may to her. I need not say on 
which side my sympathies are. I have 
not much hope, but hasten to send the 
paper for your consideration, and beg 
you to act for her. Please go first to 
Marian's aunt, Mfs. Pratt, Green Street, 
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Islington ; and make sure about the dates of 
Marian's birth and her mother's death before 
you take measures to prove the validity of 
the marriage. I do not apologise for asking 
this of you. To do our best for Lilian is a 
real privilege to you and me, and I know 
that it is not necessary to beg you to lose no 
time." 

A telegram was handed to me that night 
at tea-time — "Robert Wbntworth to 
Miss Haddon — Lettet* received, and I am 
at work'* I shewed it to Lilian, who re- 
turned it to me with a nod and smile. 

Dear old Mrs. Tipper looked somewhat 
surprised and Marian curious ; but surprised 
and curious they had to remain. Meantime 
the suspense was terrible to me ; I was so 
restless and unlike my ordinary self, that I 
could do nothing even in the way of occupy- 
ing only my fingers. In my discomfort I 
was impolitic enough to offend Marian Reed 
as I had not yet done. The very sight of 
her irritated me, and her imperfections 
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seemed more glaring than ever. I think I 
should have grudged allowing her credit 
for having a single good quality. A very 
slight event brought my indignation to a 
climax 

"That is Lilian's box," I sharply ex- 
claimed, as she turned the key in a little 
Indian box on one of the tables, and was 
turning over the contents. 

" I want some more of that purse-silk 
she gave me yesterday to finish this chain 
with," she carelessly replied, as she continued 
her search roughly, or it seemed roughly to 
me in the frame of mind I was just then, 
turning over Lilian's dainty little belongings. 
I was rude enough to take the box from 
beneath her hands and lock it and take the 
key out. I am ashamed to say that I was 
even conscious of feeling some little gratifi- 
cation at arousing her anger. 

" Well, I never 1 that's a polite thing to 

do I" she angrily ejaculated. 

It was a very foolish thing to do ; and on 
VOL. II. 20 
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reflection, I knew that it was ; but for a 
moment it was very pleasant, and I per- 
suaded myself that it was almost necessary 
as a safety-valve to my spleen — to prevent 
a more decided exhibition of my feelings. 

When presently Lilian entered the 
room, Marian inquired in an injured tone 
why she was not permitted to take a little 
more of the silk which had been so freely 
given yesterday. 

Lilian looked surprised. " There is not 
the slightest reason why you should not," 
she replied unconsciously, taking the box 
up from where I had placed it, and begging 
Marian to help herself. 

" Thank you, dear. I knew you would 
not be ill-natured," said Marian, with a toss 
of the head and triumphant glance towards 
me, as she placed the box upon her lap and 

recommenced rummaging. 

I was rightly punished for my little dis- 
play of temper ; although I was aware that 
Marian would not consider my punishment 
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sufficient. It was an offence which might 
be looked over for the time, but not 
forgotten as a thing forgiven* However, as 
Bobert Wentworth affirms, it may be just 
as well that I should be occasionallj taken 
down a little ; and my lesson did me some 
service in the way of making me more 
careful for the future. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



BOBBBT WBNTWORTH's NEWS. 



" Do you really think that I ought not to 
tell Arthur yet, Mary T whispered Lilian 
to me later in the day, when she was about 
to accompany her lover into the garden. 

" I should certainly advise you not to do 
so until we know whether or not the dis- 
covery is of any importance," I replied in 
the same tone. 

" I would so much prefer telling him/' 
she murmured anxiously. 

" I can understand that, dear Lilian." 

" And still you think it best not to tell 

him r 
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"I am only afraid that he might not 
hold the same views as you do yourself 
upon the point; and it would only lead to 
painful discussion, which it is as well to 
avoid ; at any rate, imtil you know for 
certain whether the document is genuine 
or not." 

Her respect for my opinion proved to be 
stronger than her respect for his ; perhaps 
because I tried to appeal to her reason as 
well as to her feelings, and she did 7ix>t tell 
him. 

The next day passed, and the next, 
slowly enough to me, in the miserable state 
of uncertainty I was in, no sign being 
made by Robert Wentworth. But when 
another day went by, and then another, 
the truth began to dawn upon me. He 
had gone to Scotland to make inquiries on 
the «pot, which proved that what he had 
learned from Mrs. Pratt rendered it neces- 
sary so to do; and that everything now 
depended upon the validity of Mr. Farrar's 
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marriage with Marian's mother. Then I 
saw that it was not right to allow Lilian 
to go on without some sort of preparation 
for the blow, which might fall .at any mo- 
ment. It was now my duty to prepare her in 
some degree for what she evidently had not 
the slightest suspicion of. If Robert Went- 
worth's inquiries had brought out the fiaxst 
that Marian's mother died before Lilian's 
was married to Mr. Farrar, there would 
not have been the slightest necessity for 
the journey to Scotland; and his setting 
forth without delay shewed me that he 
had grave grounds for believing the docu- 
ment to be a legal one. It was evident 
that evexything now depended upon the 
legality of that marriage. 

" Well, Mary, what is it ? news — good 
news 1" asked Lilian, as she entered my 
room. I had sent a message begging her 
to come to me after dinner, knowing 
we should be secure from intrusion 
there. 
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" Dear Lilian, what would you consider 
to be good news T 

"The legality of the marriage being 
proved of course," she answered promptly. 

"I have no news, dear LiUan; but — I 
want to talk the matter over with you a 
little. I am beginning to get very anxious 
about not hearing from Mr. Wentworth. 
He must have seen the necessity for going 
to Scotland ; and if the marriage is proved 
to be a bondjide one, I fear " 

" What do you fear, Mary ?" 

" Dear Lilian, I foresee something which 
it is extremely painful to think of — some- 
thing which has not, I think, occurred to 
you." 

"What is that?" she asked wonder- 
ingly. 

" I do not like to even suggest it, be- 
cause aU may yet be well. Still it is my 
duty to warn you that there may be a 
consequence which you have not anticipated 
with reference to the — — " Some one was 
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tapping at the door, which I had locked, 
and on opening it, I saw Becky. 

" Mr. Wentworth has just come, and he 
wishes to see you by yourself, please, 
miss. 

Where is he, Becky ?" 
In the drawing-room, miss ; and I'll 
see that nobody shall disturb you," mys- 
teriously whispered Becky, who had, I 
suppose, received a hint from him that he 
desired to see me privately. 

" Say that I will come immediately ;" 
adding to Lilian, as I hurriedly made my 
way towards the door again : " Will you 
wait for me here a few minutes, Lilian ?" 

But I had said enough to arouse her 
fears, though she was still in ignorance as 
to the cause, and she gravely replied : 

"No, Mary; I will go with you. I 
know now that you are trying to spare me 

in some way Mary! why do you 

look at me like that ? — I mil go with you 
and hear the worst ?" 
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Well I knew that he would be as careful 
in telling her as I could be. And if there 
was indeed bad news, I should be very glad 
of his assistance in breaking it to her. 
We went down together ; and one glance 
at his face, as we entered the room, warned 
me to expect the worst. His grave words, 

** I wished to see you alone for a few 
moments, Miss Haddon," confirmed my 
fears. 

" I wished to come-^I would come, Mr. 
Wentworth," said Lilian, slipping her 
hand into mine ; ^' and you must please to 
let me stay, if what you have to say con- 
cerns me. You have come to tell us what 
you have ascertained about the paper I 
found ; have you not V 

I put my arm round her, with a look 
towards him. She looked from one to the 
other q{ us in some surprise. 

" Yes," he hesitatingly replied ; " I have 
been to Scotland." 

" Then why do you look at me like that? 
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Why are you both so • strange ? Mary, 
you ought to know there is nothing I 
should be more rejoiced to hear than that 
the marriage was a legal one." 

" It is not that, Lilian. — I have guessed 
aright; you have been proving the 
genuineness of the marriage during your 
absence ; have you not, Mr. Wentworth V 
I asked. 

*' I grieve to say that there was no diffi- 
culty in proving it. Miss Haddon." 

** Grieve 1 grieve I — when it proves papa 
to have acted like an honourable 

gentleman, instead of Mary, you 

too 1 turning from him to me, with a 
wounded look. 

He saw now that the one thing had not 
yet occurred to her, and turned silently 
away. He could not strike the blow. 

I drew her to a couch by my side, and 
said with faltering lips : 

'* I fear that it has not occurred to you , 
that, though it might be better for Marian 
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that her mother's marriage should be proved, 
it would be worse for you. 

" Worse for me ? Is it possible that you 
can for one moment be thinking about the 
money? Can you suppose that my 
father's good name is not move to me than 
Buch " 

** Dear Lilian I was not thinking about 
the money," I slowly replied, with a miser- 
able sickening of the heart as I suddenly 
realised that the property also was lost 
She would be penniless as well as nameless. 
I glanced towards him again. No, there 
was no hope I 

"Then how can it be worse for me? 
How can it possibly be worse for me that 
papa did right instead of wrong. Please 
tell me at once what you mean." 

Alas I the more she dwelt upon the 
honour, the more she was showing us how 
terribly she would feel the dishonour ! My 
eyes appealed once more to him for help. 

But he gravely said : 
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'^ Miss Haddon knows what there is to 
tell, and it will come best from her.*' 

So it was left to me. I, who loved her 
most, had to strike the blow. I only put 
one last question to him : 

'^ Is what I most feared realised, Mr. 
Wentworth V 

He bowed his head in assent, and 
walked towards the window as I went 
on: 

" Lilian, dear sister — ^you promised to let 
me call you that — there is something to be 
suffered ; and though I know you will bear 
it more bravely than many would, it will 
be very hard to bear. In your anxiety to 
do justice to Marian, you did not perceive 
that — it might bring suffering upon your- 
self.'' 

*' Doing justice need not bring suffering, 
Mary.'' 

" It sometimes may, Lilian. The reward 
of right doing is not always reaped at the 
moment. 
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'' You are not talking like yourself, Mary. 
What do you and I care about getting 
rewards t Please tell me at once what I 
have to bear. I know now that it is some- 
thing bad ; and I know that you are both 
very sorry for me." 

'* The bad news is the date of Marian's 
mother's death, Lilian. She died when you 
were about two years old." 

She saw, rose to her feet, and stood for a 
moment with her hands extended, as 
though to ward off a blow, and then fell 
back into my arms. 

''Lock the door, pleas(?, and help me. 
She must not be seen by others in her 
weakness,'' I said, placing her amongst the 
pillows. " She will soon be herself 
again." 

Then I bade him throw open the windows, 
whilst I gently fanned her. 

In a few moments she opened her eyes, 
and struggled to her feet. 

" Was it a dream — was it ?" she ejacu- 
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latedy looking eagerly into my face. '^ Ah, 
nor 

She was powerless again for a few 
moments. But she was gaining strength, 
and presently insisted upon hearing the 
whole truth from Robert Wentworth's own 
lips. 

He saw that it would be more merciful 
to comply now, and did so unreservedly. 
He had been too much interested to leave 
a stone unturned, although eVery Istep he 
took more plainly revealed what it was so 
painful to discover. He had taken 
Counsers advice upon, it, and his own 
judgment was confirmed : Mr. Farrar's 
marriage with Marian's mother was a legal 
one, and Lilian's mother had been no wife in 
the eye of the law. 

I may as well state here that Mr. Farrar 
received the paper with his letters to Lucy 
Heed from Mrs. Pratt, after her sister's 
death, just as they had been found. I 
thought that it was not at all probable 
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Marian's mother had ever realised her 
position, or she would have fciken steps to 
secure it. Most probably Mr. Farrar per- 
suaded her that the document was in some 
way informal. There is just the possibility 
that he did not believe in it himself, and 
had gone through the ceremony to satisfy 
Lucy Reed, whilst she was with him during 
a tour in Scotland. 

Why did not he at once destroy the 
evidence against himself, when it came into 
his possession, since he never could have 
meant to acknowledge the marriage, is dif- 
ficult to understand in a man of Mr. Farrar's 
cautious business-like habits — as puzzling 
as a murderer keeping the evidence of his 
crime about him. . We only know that such 
things are not uncommon. It might have 
been that Mr. Farrar kept the paper to 
remind him of Marian's claims upon him, 
though he never meant them to interfere 
with Lilian's. The latter's mother was a 
gentlewoman, young and beautiful. He had 
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gratified both love and ambition, in marrying 
her ; and after her death, his love for her 
child engrossed his whole being. After a 
few moments' reflection T said : 

" They will be looking after us presently, 
Lilian. Would you like Mr. Wentworthto 
explain to Mr. Trafford T 

"Yes," she whispered, her trembling 
hands clinging closer about me. Then loyal 
and true to him, she added : '* But remem- 
ber that I do him the justice to say that 

the loss of the Only my shame will 

trouble him. He has so often wished I had 
not a penny.'* 

I could only gather her to my heart, with 
a look towards him. 

His was the hardest task after all I He 
and I knew that now. He left us alone, 
and my Lilian and I tried to find strength 
for what was to come, as only such strength 
can be found. But Lilian would never be 
the same again. Her love to her father had 
been wounded unto death, and I saw that 
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it was her mother — her cruelly wronged 
mother — who had all her sympathy now. 
I shall never forgot the agony expressed in 
the whispered words, " Mother 1 mother l** 

We were not left very long alone. 
Bobert Wentworth could barely have had 
time to tell the story, when Arthur 
Trafford came striding in by the open 
window. 

'' Good heavens, Lilian I what is this V* 
he ejaculated impetuously, adding before 
she could reply : " Wentworth tells me 
that — that you take this absurd affidr 
seriously 1" 

" Seriously, Arthur ?" she repeated, turn- 
ing her eyes wonderingly upon him. 

"He says you mean to act as though 
that ridiculous paper were genuine ; but 
surely that is too absurd 1" 

"Is it not genuine, then ?" she eagerly 
asked, her face for a moment brightening 
with hope, as she turned towards me : " Is 
there any doubt about it, Mary T 

VOL II. 21 
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" I am Sony to say that I think there is 
not, Lilian," I replied, feeling that it was 
less cruel to kill her hope at once, than 
indulge it. " Mr. "Wentworth said he had 
taken Counsel's advice, you know." 

" Oh, I suppose it may he genuine enough 
for the kind of thing I" he said, with an 
effort to speak lightly. "But of course, 
none in their senses would for a moment 
dream of acting upon it. At the very best, 
it would be only a very doubtful marriage, 
arranged. I die say to satisfy a nTL 
scrupulous girl's vanily. The thing is done 
every day; and I am sure on reflection, 
you will not be so Quixotic as to '' 

" If the paper is legal, I must do what is 
right — Arthur," she murmured in a low, 
broken tone. 

"Do you think it would be right to 
blacken your mother's good name and give 

up the All your father wished you to 

have ? The truth is, you have not reflected 
upon what your acknowledgment of that 
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paper will involve, Lilian. You cannot 
have given any thought to the misery 
which would follow. Any true friend of 
yours would have recommended you to at 
once put that paper into the fire. Is that' 
it 1" he added catching sight of the paper 
which Robert Went worth had put down on 
the table before me whilst he was speaking, 
and which I had ' neglected to take up. 
" Yes, by Jove ! and that settles the' 
matter !" catching it up and tearing it into 
shreds. " I am your best friend, Lilian." 

" No, no, no ! Oh Arthur, the shame 
of it I" 

" Do not be distressed, dear Lilian, you 
forget that is only my copy of the original," 
I said '* Mr. Trafford is spared the having 
done a wrong." 

He tried to laugh. 

" Of course I was only in jest, Lilian. 
But, seriously now, you should remember 
that Marian Beed has been brought up to 

consider herself what she is. But you 

21—2 
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It cannot be possible that you would com- 
mit an act which would brand your own 
mother with shame !'' 

He was quick to see what weapon struck 
deepest, and did not hesitate to avail him- 
self of it. 

She shrank under his words, with a low 
cry. Seeing that he was so blind aa to 
imagine that she would yield through suf- 
fering, I sternly said : 

'* Cannot you see that you are wounding 
her to no purpose, Mr. Trafford ? Lilian 
will do what she believes to be right, come 
what may.'* 

** Not if there is no interference — ^not if 
she is allowed to use her own judg- 
ment. Miss Haddon ;" turning fiercely upon 
me. '* Unfortunately, she has chosen bad 
advisers !" 

" Oh Arthur 1" 

" Come out with me, Lilian ! I am sure 
I shall be able to shew you the folly of this," 
he pleaded. 
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" No, no ; I cannot change. Do not 
leave me, Mary," she entreated, holding fast 
to me. 

" Dear sister," I whispered, " I think it 
will be better for me to leave you for a few 
moments. It wiQ be sooner over, and you 
wiU find me in the garden presently." 

And gently unclasping her hands, I left 
her alone with Arthur Trafford. 
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CHAPTEE III 

Marian's rise in life. 

In the garden I found Mr. Wentworth 
pacing one of the side- walks. 

" How does she bear it T he asked, ad- 
vancing towards me. 

"I do not fear for her — eventually. 
But it is very terrible." Striking my 
hand upon the arm of a garden-seat, I 
angrily added : '' And he dares to call it 
love I Thank God, the more she sees of it 
the less she wUl believe in it 1" 

"He is trying to persuade her not to 
act upon that paper. I saw that was his 
intention." 
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'^ But you were not so blind as to sap* 
pose he would succeed T I retorted. 

'' No ; I was not so blind as that." 

''He will only succeed in making her 
suffer more ; though there may be some 
use in that. Her eyes may be opened to 
his selfishness and — utter worthlessness, at 
last I am proud to say I never called 
that man my friend." 

" Sit down, Miss Haddon ; you will want 
all your nerve presently," he said gently, 
" What should we do without you ?" 

I sat down, and gave way to a few 
tears. 

" There, that's all right : doneyou good ; 
hasn't it?" — in a relieved sort of tone; 
but looking as though he were not a little 
puzzled at my getting relief in that &shion, 
I could not help feeling that he regarded 
my tears indulgently — ^as less to be dreaded 
than fidnting, but as curious, decidedly 
curious, man that he was I 

The Fates were certainly against my 
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impressing Robert Went worth with the 
notion that I was above feminine weakness ; 
he so naturally, and I now believe quite 
anconsciously, shewed a vein of satire 
upon such occasions. Yet I do not think 
that he intended to be satirical, when 
he appeared most so ; it simply arose from 
contrast — ^his inability to comprehend cer- 
tain forms of weakness, and his ludicrous 
gentleness towards it. But be the cause 
what it might, his gentleness had now 
the good effect of putting me upon my 
mettle. 

Seeing that I was beginning to recover 
my dignity, he went on more securely : 

"She needs all the help you can give 
her* Poor Lilian ! it is terribly hard for 
her to lose her lover as well as her name 
and fortune, Mary " (from this time I was 
never again '^Miss Haddon" to him). 
** But if she can keep her faith in friend-- 
ship, she will in time get over the loss of 
the rest." 
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Yes ; she would lose her lover as well 
as her name and fortune. Bobert Went* 
worth saw as clearly as I did that sooner 
or later what had happened would separate 
them* We saw them step from the window i 
and hastily bidding me good-byOi he was 
turning away. 

" Please do not leave me just yet," I 
pleaded. 

" It is better I should go — for you alL 
The fewer witnesses of the humiliation the 
better. By-and-by — ^in a day or twoj" 
and laying his hand for a moment on mine, 
as it rested passively on the seat, he walked 
quickly on down the path towards the door 
leading from the lower grounds. 

As Lilian drew nearer, followed by 
Arthur Trafford, his lowering brows and 
angry eyes told me that the beginning of 
the end had already taken place. But she 
was not drooping now. She placed her 
hand in mine, and held it with a firm hold, 
which I thought intimated that ohe had 
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not suocumbed under pressure. Nay, she 
was growing stronger rather than weaker 
under it. But she left him to explain; 
and if I had hoped anything from Artiiur 
TrafFord, the way in which he spoke would 
have destroyed my hope. 

" Miss — Farrar" (there was a sufficiently 
long pause between the words to bring the 
colour rushing to her cheeks) " seems de- 
termined to take your advice, Miss Had- 
don. She means to recognise that marriage, 
cost what it may." 

There was something peculiarly offen- 
sive, and I saw that he meant it to be so, 
in imputing the " advice/' as he termed it» 
to me. But this was not a time for me to 
retort, so I merely replied : 

** You are angry, Mr. Trafford." 

** Angry ! Is it to be expected that I 
could stand quietly by and make no pro- 
test, while such a sacrifice was being made ? 
I suppose you have persuaded Lilian to 
believe jbhat the consequences to her are 
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nothing to me ; you have tried to make her 
believe that I do not love her/' 

''I believe that you do love her» Mr. 
Trafford/' I replied. It was not his love, 
but its qualityi which I doubted. Looking 
steadily at him, I added : '' And now is 
the time to prove the worth of your love/' 

'' I can best do that by protecting her 
interests, Miss Haddon/' Turning plead- 
ingly towards Lilian again, he added : " If 
you would only promise me to delay making 
it known for a few days — for a day — while 
we talk it over, and — and take further 
advice. For Heaven's sake, do not do 
such a rash thing on the impulse of the 
moment, Lilian! Say you will think it 
over r 

" It needs no thinking/' she murmured. 

" And my wishes are nothing to you ?" 

" I hoped — I believed — that you would 
help me to do what I am doing, Arthur," 
she replied in a low broken voice. 

" Is it possible that you can think that 
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I should help you to sacrifice your mother s 
good name, and disobey your father's 
wishes, to gratify a sentimental and very 
doubtful feeling, such as this ? It will not 
even be of any real benefit to the girl her- 
self, who is already much better off than 
she had any right to expect, and happy 
enough as she is, I say nothing of the 
entire disregard of ifiiy wishes — the cruel 
injustice' ,to me — ^after my being so long led 
on to beUeve in your love for me.'' 

" Spare me !" 

" How have you spared me ?" 

" I cannot act differently — ^I dare not 1 " 
she ejaculated, wringing her hands. 

" Not though you cast away my love in 
doing it r 

She was silent; her clasped hands 
tightening painfully over each other^ as 
she bowed her head in an agony of suffer- 
ing, which his own nature was too shallow 
to understand. 

I think that he once more imagined that 
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he had found the way to influence her, 
and he impetuously went on : 

" You cannot mean to cast me off 
Dearest Lilian, I know that your love for 
me is tnfe, and " 

" I rnVrSt do what is right. Arthur, it 
is so hard to bear, and I need help so 
much : for our love's sake, help me 1" put- 
ting out her hands towards him with a last 
appeal. 

" You call it right to bring shame upon 
your dead mother and to be untrue to 
me ?" 

" You are pitiless, Mr. Trafford 1" I put 
in, losing all patience. ** And you do not 
know Lilian, or you would see that you 
are adding to her suffering to no purpose ; 
for you will not alter her determination : 
she will act according to her perception 
of what is right in the matter, suffer what 
she may." 

" Then let her take the consequences !" 
he exclaimed, losing all self-command, and 
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without another word turning away and 
walking off in a towering passion ; as 
I afterwards found, going through the 
house without speaking to anyone and 
straight down to the railway station. 

Lilian clung sobbing to me a few 
moments : 

God help me 1 Pray for me, Mary 1" 
You are helped, dear Lilian. Strength 
has been given to you, and the rest will 






come easier." 



€C 



Yes; nothing can be very painful 
now — " wearily. 

A servant came to tell us that tea was 
taken in, and that Mrs. Tipper and Miss 
Eeed were waiting for us 

** Have you quite decided to make it 
known at once, dear ?'' 

" Yes ; the sooner it is over the 
better." 

" Perhaps it is. Would you like to go 
to your room, and leave me to prepare 
them a little, dear Lilian T\ 
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" Yes ; I should be very glad — ^if you 
do not mind — ^if you think it is best, Mary/' 

" I think it best for you to be present/* 
I replied, reflecting that it would at least 
be better for her than brooding over the 
miserable scene which had just been 
enacted. *^ But if you do not feel equal 
to it, and would like me to act for you, I 
will of course do so." 

" I will come with you," she quietly 
replied, putting her hand into mine. 

I stopped for a moment to kiss the pure 
brow, then we went together to the 
morning-room. 

" Excuse my sending, dears ; but we 
thought that you had perhaps forgotten,'* 
said the kind little lady. ^^ But where are 
the gentlemen? James said that Mr. 
Wentworth had arrived." 

"They are gone," I replied, trying to 
nerve myself for what was to come. 

" Gone, dear ?" she echoed. Then she 
nervously added, taking note of Lilian's 
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white fac5e, " Is there anything the matter ? 
Is not Lilian well, Mary ?" 

I placed Lilian on a couch, and took my 
seat beside her, then replied : 

" She has had a very great '' (I was going 
to say shock, but substituted) " surprise. 
Something has occurred which wUl affect 
her whole future life." 

I saw that Marian's inticrest was awakened 
now. 

" Affect her whole future life !" she slowly 
repeated. Then with a sudden unholy 
light in her eyes, she eagerly went on : 
" You don't mean to say that there's been a 
quarrel, and that it's all broken off between 
Mr. Trafford and her?" 

" Be good enough to listen quietly," I 
sternly replied. " Lilian wishes me to make 
the disclosure, and I will do so in as few 
words as possible. In looking over the con- 
tents of a cabinet which had belonged to her 
father, she found a paper purporting to be an 
agreement, which, being signed in Scotland, 
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constitntes a marriage between Mn Farrar 
and your mother." 

" Ma r 

''And after ascertaining that it is genuine, 
for that kind of thing " (I could not help 
putting in the last little tag, though I 
might just as well have left it unsaid^ so 
little did it trouble her), ''Lilian has 
decided to act upon it. She intends to 
recognise your mother's marriage, though 
it be at the sacrifice of everything she most 
cares for in the world." 

Mrs. Tipper hurriedly rose from her seat^ 
and crossed over to Lilian's side. 

" Married to ma !" ejaculated Marian, 
gazing at us with dilating eyes and parted 
lips. " My gracious I And if ma was his 
wife, I must be his daughter — ^his eldest 

daughter, and I've as good a right ^" 

She paused, for the moment quite dazzled 
by the light which was breaking in upon 
her ; then presently added, a little more 
doubtfully: "But you forget; ma died 
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only fifteen years ago, and Lilian is over 
seventeen. How could lie have two wives, 
unless " 

" It is Lilian's mother who was wronged," 
I explained, feeling that the sooner it was 
all said the better, if I wished to spare 
Lilian as much as possible from hearing the 
other's comments. 

" My goodness !'* In her sqrprise and 
excitement, forgetting company manners 
and her usual fine ladyism, as well as being 
entirely oblivious of Lilian's position and 
consequent feelings in the matter. " Then 
that was what you meant when you ques- 
tioned me so closely the other day about 
the exact time of ma's death. You were 
sharp !" 

Mrs. Tipper had Lilian in her arms, mur- 
muring tender love-speeches over her. 
Marian might go on as she pleased now. 

It did please her to go on. 
" To think of ma being Mrs. Farrar after 
all ! I should like to hear what Mr. Pratt 
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will say to thaty after talking about being 
able to tell a lady when he saw her I Mrs. 
Farrar I And I'm the eldest daughter, 

and " A new thought occurred to her, 

and she went ou with raised colour : 
" Why, if I'm the eldest daughter — the real 
Miss Farrar — and there was no will, every- 
thing must be mine !" 

" Everything you most care for will most 
probably be yours." 

My words brought back the recollection 
of Arthur Traflford, and she eagerly whis- 
pered : 

" Does he know, Miss Haddon ? Will it 
make any diflference to him, do you think ?'' 

I turned away in disgust, and went to- 
wards Lilian. 

" Comfe, Lilian, you need rest and quiet ; 
come ' to your room, dear. You will come 
with us, will you not, Mrs. Tipper ?" 

" Certainly I will," returned Mrs. Tipper 
promptly, rising to accompany us ; " my 
place is with my child." 
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There was no necessity to apologise for 
leaving Marian alone. She was for the 
moment too entirely absorbed in the con- 
templation of the great change in her pros- 
pects to take any notice of our proceedings, 
**Miss Farrar!" I heard her repeating to 
herself, as she stood gazing out of the 
window at the Fairview terraces and gar- 
dens, whilst we made our way towards the 
door—'* Miss Farrar !" 

Well, we were not entirely comfortless ; 
we three could wonderfully help each other. 
Mrs. Tipper had at once returned to her 
allegiance ; and from henceforth I knew 
that Lilian would reign alone in her heart. 
Indeed I think it was some time before the 
dear little woman could forgive herself for 
having been so disloyal to Lilian as to allow 
the other to reign with her, even for a time. 
Marian's reception of the news had shocked 
her a great deal more than it had shocked 
me, because she was less prepared to see 
the former as she really was. 
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We were sitting together, and were 
already, I was thankful to find, beginning 
to be able to face the worst and talk over 
the event with some degree of calmness, 
when Lydia the housemaid tapped at the 
door with a message from '' Miss Farrar." 

"If you please, ma'am. Miss Farrar 
wishes to know if you will come to tea, or 
if you would prefer its being sent up here V 
said the girl, staring at us with all her eyes, 
astonishment depicted in every line of her 
face. 

Truly Marian had lost no time in making 
the change in her fortune known. But 
that was, I suppose, to be expected. Obey- 
ing a sign from Lilian and her aunt, I bade 
Lydia bring some tea to us' there. 

We none of us went down again that night, 
although two or three very gracious mes- 
sages were sent up by "Miss Farrar." 
The repetition of the name, and the girl's 
whole manner very evidently showed that 
she had been taken into Marian's confi- 
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dence. I could Bee by her hesitating reply 
to a question of LiUan's that she had been 
informed that her young mistress had no 
rigfht to her father's name : and this made 
1 at 1«^ decide to give Lydia the true 
version of the story for circulation. There 
was now no hope of preventing its getting 
about, and therefore I determined that 
Lilian's unhesitating justice should be made 
known. Following her out of the room, I 
rapidly gave Lydia an account of what had 
happened. It was not necessary to dwell 
upon Lilian's unswerving truth and justice. 
I just related the facts, and they spoke 
for themselves. 

Lydia was astounded ; too much so to 
pick and choose her words, or tx) assume a 
higher morality than she really felt. 

" My ! Give up all that, when she 
might so easily have kept it all ! Oh, Miss 
Haddon, an angel straight down from hea- 
ven couldn't do more than that I It's 
almost too good, it really is " (regretfully). 
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" giving up this beautiful house, and thou- 
sands and thousands a year, when she might 
have just torn up that paper, and nobody 
ever been the wiser ! One wouldn't mind 
if a bad person had to give it up ; but it 
don't seem right for dear Miss Lilian to 
suffer — ^it really don't" 

" Do not you think she is better able to 
endure suffering than a bad person would 
be, Lydia T 

'^ I suppose she is, miss ; I suppose that's 

religion ; but There, I can't bear to 

think of it 1 That Miss Eeed, who isn't lit to 
hold a candle to her for goodness, leave alone 
ladified ways, to be set up above our Miss 
Lilian I A pretty mistress she will make ; 
though," added Lydia, gradually awakening 
to the possibility of certain consequences ac- 
cruing to herself, '' But I shan't be here long 
to see it. I've let her know what I think of 
her, a good deal too plain for that ; and for 
the matter of that^ so has every one of us, 
though she's only got herself to thank for it." 
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I had had my suspicions that Marian 
was not liked amongst the servants ; indeed 
Becky had more than once given me a hint 
that the former was just as much disliked 
in the house aa Lilian was beloved. The 
first thing the next morning Becky showed 
me something else. 

" Why, what is the matter, Becky f I 
inquired, when she entered the room, her 
swollen eyelids and red nose betokening 
recent and violent emotion, which I could 
not wholly attribute to her attachment to 
Lilian, and consequent sympathy with 
her suffering. Though Lilian was growing 
in Becky's favour, the growth was slow. 

"Please don't ask me, miss,'* lugubri- 
ously. Then, after a struggle against her- 
self, she put down the jug of water she was 
carrying, and burst forth into a wail of 
sorrow. 

" I must ask you, Becky, and of course 
you must tell me your trouble." 

"YouVe got to go," she sobbed out. 
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"You're going to be Bent away the very 
first! She told Lydia so this morning. 
But I'll go too ; I told her so. Tou will 
let me go with you, won't you, Miss 
Haddon, dear? You've always been my 
real mistress in my heart ; and it won't 
make scarce any difference to you, till we 
can get another place. I can live on as 
little as you can; and there's another 
quarter's wages nearly due." 

" Hush, Becky ! Don't cry so, chUd I" 
I murmured, not a little touched, and try- 
ing to wipe her tears away. '^ It is not so 
bad as you think — ^not for me. I should 
very much prefer leaving Fairview now, 

I assure you, indeed What if I 

tell you a secret, Becky — something which 
no one else, not even Miss Lilian, knows, 
though I love her so much ? I think I can 
do very well without taking another situa- 
tion, and I mean to have you with me." 

*' Do without 1" she ejaculated, her 
thoughts, I think, reverting to my small 
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success in " doing without/' at Mrs. Sow- 
ler's. " Don't try that again, for " 

" Listen a moment, Becky. In three or 
four months I am going to be married." 

"Married! Oh, Miss Haddon, dear!" 
she ejaculated, her mouth expanding and 
her whole face brightening. " And may I 
guess who he is ? I think I can." 

" Yes." 

"It's that gentleman, Mr. Wentworth, 
who comes here so often and looks at you 
so. Isn't it ? Mr. Saunders said he knew 
it would come. And I don't believe there's 
another gentleman in all the world as is so 
fit for you, that I don't ; for I know a little 
about him, too. I did not like to tell you 
before, but that time as " 

" Stop, stop, Becky !" I ejaculated, laugh- 
ing outright. " What in the world put 
such an idea into your head ? Mr. Went- 
worth, indeed ! Certainly not ; quite a 
different kind of gentleman." 

" Oh 1" said Becky, her face falling. 
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" But I do not wish it mentioned, Becky. 
I only tell you that you may have the 
pleasure of feeling that you and I need 
have no anxiety about the future; for of 
course you will be with me." 

There was only one little drawback to 
Becky's happiness now — the regret that 
Bobert Went worth was not to be my hus- 
band ; and I thought his being so great a 
favourite of hers quite sufficiently accounted 
for her disappointment. I, in turn, was a 
little disappointed that the face I had 
shown her in the locket was so difficult to 
connect with the idea of my happiness; 
though I told myself Philip must look 
much more manly now. But having set 
Becky's fears at rest, I was a great deal too 
anxious about Lilian's future to think much 
about my own. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MRS. TIPPER TO THE RESCCTE. 

There was the gravest reason for anxiety 
respecting Lilian's future. Marian at her 
very best, and with the strongest motive 
for making herself agreeable to Lilian had 
never been a companion for her ; and now ! 
Would it be possible for Lilian to remain at 
Fairview for even the three or four months 
until Philip's return ? I had very grave 
doubts upon the point. 

That Marian was better than she had 
appeared when she first became acquainted 
with her good fortune, I am bound to 
acknowledge. Although she had at first 
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seen the question entirely from one point 
of view, it presently became evident that 
she was not lacking in a certain kind of 
good-nature^ which, in my prejudice 
against her, I had not given her credit for 
being capable of. Evidently she now 
meant to be kind and considerate, and to 
act generously, according to her light. 
Indeed I think she flattered herself that 
nothing could be more amiable and gene- 
rous than was her demeanour towards 
Lilian, the morning after the revelation 
had been mada If Lilian found her 
graciousness hard to bear, she did not 
blame Marian for it. She came to meet 
Lilian, with a kiss, as the latter entered 
the breakfast - room, and was alto- 
gether a great deal more than usually 
affectionate in her morning greet- 
ing. Moreover, she made some effort to 
keep her delight, at the discovery which 
had been made, as much out of sight as 
possible. 
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As yet it was only in Marian's altered 
bearing towards the servants that the eflfect 
which the change in her position had upon 
her could be seen. She had many a time 
expressed her opinion that Lilian was not 
sufficiently dignified in her bearing towards 
her inferiors, and she was now showing us 
what she considered to be the proper de- 
portment of a mistress, though the effect 
was somewhat marred by the reception 
of it. 

But it did me real good to see the fealty 
of one and all to Lilian. That Marian 
should at once pass to the head of the 
table was, T suppose, under the circum- 
stances, to be expected ; and neither Mrs. 
Tipper nor Lilian appeared in the slightest 
degree annoyed by it ; both, were indeed, too 
much pre-occupied to care where they sat. 
But I was somewhat amused to find that 
the arrangement of the breakfast things 
was swiftly altered, and so far as the re- 
placing the urn, cups and saucers, and so 
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forth, went, where Lilian sat was made the 
head of the table. Marian looked very 
indignant and rather foolish; but she 
could not very well protest at that 
moment. 

I am afraid I did a little enjoy witness- 
ing her mortification, when Marian found 
that Lilian was treated with as much 
deference as though she were a queen, and 
invariably served before herself. Saunders, 
indeed, made quite a demonstration of . 
obeying Lilian's slightest glance ; whilst 
the new power was very indifferently 
waited upon by his subordinate. It was 
no use giving orders, Saunders was deaf 
and dumb and blind, so far as Marian was 
concerned. He could not, and would not, 
look over her indecent haste in stepping 
into his beloved young mistress's place ; 
and as I afterwards found ^ he had made up 
his mind to leave Fair view immediately the 
change that had taken place was made 
known ; and having Lilian to refer to for a 
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character, was independent of Marian's 
patronage^; and took delight in showing that 
he was. 

Lilian's past kindness to them was 
beginning to bear fruit amongst the ser- 
vants. Every one in the house seemed 
desirous to prove their love and sympathy 
with her now. She had informed me that 
she meant to lose no time in putting 
Marian in possession, and very quickly 
proved that she was in earnest. As soon 
we four were alone together in the morn- 
ing-room, she quietly began, looking a 
a great deal more self-possessed than the 
Lilian of yesterday : 

" I do not know precisely what has to be 
done, but I suppose some legal form has to 
be gone through to put you in possession 
of — your — rights, Marian; I have there- 
fore telegraphed for the solicitor. He will 
tell you what has to be done ; and I hope 
it may be got through as quickly as possible, 
for all our sakes." 
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" Well, dear, I leave all that to you. I 
don't want to hurry you; no one could 
behave more kindly about it than you have, 
for I'm sure it must be dreadful to have to 

give up all But there, of course you 

will live here with me," added Marian, 
in an outburst of good -nature. " I'll give 
you as much as you meant to give me, 
and " 

'' Pray " 

*' But I must say it, dear. I am not going 
to forget all your kindness to me. No one 
shall be able to say that I have not behaved 
generously." 

"I am sure you mean well," returned 
Lilian, shrinking nervously under the 
generosity. " But I do not as yet quite 
know what I shall do. Of course Auntie 
and Mary and I must be together, and we 
none of us mind being poor. Perhaps 
Mary and I could try opening a little 
school ?" — with a glance towards me. 

''We shall contrive to get on very 

VOL. II. 23 
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T^ell, dearie," was my cheerful little re- 
joinder. 

Marian was about to protest, but Lilian 
gravely went on : 

" If I can in any way do without accept- 
ing your — kindness, you must excuse my 
saying that I prefer independence." 

No mention, I believe no thought of 
Arthur Traflford in connection with her 
future life. She seemed to realise that if 
he had not already deserted her he would 
do so very shortly : it was only a question 
of time. 

" Oh, you mustn't talk like that, you 
know !" said Marian ; " you mustn't really. 
It sounds like pride, and why should you 
be too proud to take an allowance, when I 
was not? At any rate you must, and 
shall, take as much as pa used to allow me 
— two hundred a year, you know;" with the 
air of feeling that she was acting very 
liberally. 

" Please excuse me now, I have some- 
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thing to attend to upstairs," said Lilian, 
moving towards the door. '' Come, 
Mary." 

I promptly rose to accompany her. 
Marian looked as though her good-nature 
was becoming exhausted. 

'' Oh, by-the-bye, stop a moment. Miss 
Haddon. I shall not be in need of a com- 
panion ; at least, if I have one, I should like 
to choose for myself; so perhaps, under the 
circumstances, you will not require a 
long notice. You couldn't expect it; 
and '' 

"I shall not require any notice what- 
ever from you," was my cheerful rejoinder. 
" My engagement was with Miss Farrar." 

** You forget 1 am Miss Farrar." 

**You will very often have to put up 
with my forgetfulness upon that point 
while I remain at Fairview," was my 
mental comment. But I gravely informed 
her that she need have no fears about my 
being troublesome in any way. 

23—2 
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Mrs. Tipper had been silent during our 
conversation, apparently thinking over 
some little plan of her own ; but she rose 
at once to accompany Lilian and me, no 
way deterred by Marian's protests. For 
the first time I noticed a quiet dignity in 
her bearing, which sat extremely well upon 
her, as she said : 

'* My place is by the side of my dear 
Lilian." 

As I had expected, an early train brought 
Arthur Trafford, eager to recommence his 
efforts to persuade Lilian to fall in with his 
wishes ; and perhaps not without hope that, 
now she had had time to realise what the 
giving up would really be, he would find 
her more plastic in his hands. As I have 
said, such as it was, his love was 
sincere — only one thing seemed worse than 
losing her ; and he would not lose her 
without a desperate struggle. He came 
prepared to exert aU his powers of per- 
suasion. Her firmness, or obstinacy as he 
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chose to call it, had quite taken him by 
surprise, and he could not as yet believe in 
it, being more inclined to ascribe it to tem- 
per than to conviction. He met with a 
little rebuff in the outset, in her unwilling- 
ness to see him alone. He had been shown 
into the library, where she was sitting with 
Mrs. Tipper and me, and in reply to his in- 
vitation to go elsewhere, she had murmured 
something about preferring to remain 
there. As he could not very well request 
Mrs. Tipper and me to leave them, and we 
ourselves made no attempt to do so, having, 
in fact, exchanged a glance which meant 
not leaving Lilian without orders, he was 
obliged to put up with our presence. 

He found her quite as unmanageable 
upon the one point as she had been the even- 
ing before ; and in his disappointment and 
mortification, laid bare his own motives 
more than he was conscious of doing. 
And terrible as it was for her at the 
moment, I was even glad she should sea 
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him as he really was. Better that her love 
should be killed at one blow, since it had to 
be killed, than by the slow torture which a 
more gradual unveiling would have 
entailed. 

As she shrank back, gazing at him with 
dilated eyes and white face, I knew that she 
had at last awakened to the truth. This 
was not the hero she had worshipped — 
this was not one whose capacity for doing 
great deeds only lacked opportunity for its 
exercise. He could not help showing us 
what it was which he most felt the 
loss o£ 

Then he was impolitic enough to attack 
me before her ; something more than in- 
sinuating that I was the marplot who had 
come between him and his happiness. In 
his heat^ he could not perceive that if I 
were really what he accused me of being, 
he was paying Lilian a very bad compli- 
ment in declaring that she was completely 
under my influence. 
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" You cannot deny that you have en- 
couraged her in this !" he angrily exclaimed, 
turning upon me. " You dare not say that 
you have not !" 

" I dare to say that I, honestly think she 
has done what is right, and virould do it 
though the whole world turned its back 
upon her, and I am proud to be considered 
her friend, Mr. Trafibrd." 

'* My only one !" sobbed Lilian, clinging 
tome. 

" No, indeed. Every one who respects 
truth and unselfishness, must be your 
friend, dear Lilian." 

' " I am sure Mrs. Tipper will be more 
open to reason !'* he hotly ejaculated, turn- 
ing towards her, as she sat regarding him 
very attentively. " You, madam, will not, 
I am sure, desire to see your brother's 
wishes so disregarded." 

But he had revealed himself to her as 
well as to us, and found Mrs. Tipper also 
was on Lilian's side. Indeed she came out 
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quite grandly. If| as I suspected, he had 
hitherto attributed her amiability to want 
of character, he could do so no longer. She 
was worthy of being Lilian's aunt ; and not 

» 

at all unlike her niece, allowing for the 
difference in early training. There was a 
grave quiet dignity in her tone and bear- 
ing as she expressed her entire approval of 
the step Lilian had taken, which appeared 
to quite take him by surprise. 

"I thought you loved Lilian, Mrs. 
Tipper." 

*' I do love her, Mr. Trafford ; more 
than ever, since she has shown me that not 
even her love for you can turn her aside 
from doing what she believes to be right." 

a 

But its being right was just what he 
would not for a moment allow, and he 
again and again went over the same 
arguments, now pleading, now reviling, 
still unwilling to believe in the utter use- 
lessness of it all. 

" It was all very well now, in the first 
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flush of tbiDking she was doing a generous 
action ; but how would it be by-and-by, 
when she found herself penniless and 
dependent upon the bounty of another, and 
that other Marian Reed ? A nice thing to 
be patronised and walked over by a girl like 
that !" and so forth, in the one-sided, un- 
reasoning way with which peopl e who have 
a special end in view are apt to talk, basing 
his arguments upon the consequences which 
might ensue from the act, instead of upon 
the right or wrong of committing it. 

" My dear Lilian will not be dependent 
upon Miss — Marian's bounty, nor will she 
be penniless or homeless, Mr. Trafford/' 
said Mrs. Tipper. " I did not like to men- 
tion it until I was quite sure ; but I have 
made inquiries, and Mr. Markham tells me 
that the two hundred a year which was 
placed to my account was settled upon me 
by my brother after my husband's death. 
I recollect Jacob telling me, when I first 
oame to live at Fairview, that he had made 
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me independeut ; but I did not understand 
it as I do now. Of course my dear Lilian 
and Mary will share it with me." 

What a relief it was to hear this, for 
Lilian's sake. It had been so painful to 
think of her being obliged to be dependent 
upon Marian, even for a time. And how 
hearty, though at the moment only ex- 
pressed by a look, w^as my gratitude to the 
dear little woman for her kindness and 
consideration for me. She did not know 
that I only needed her love. I had re- 
ceived fifty pounds for my salary, and that 
would more than suflice to keep me until 
Philip's return ; but it did me real good to 
know that she was not aware of my pros- 
pects, when she so generously included me 
with Lilian in the offer of a home. 

Lilian got through the pitiful scene with 
her quondam lover better, on the whole, 
than she had done the night before. His 
threat, once more used in the heat of the 
moment (I did not give him credit for 
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seriously entertaining the idea as yet), to 
the effect that her act would part them, 
was acquiesced in; not angrily, nor defiantly 
— with no attempt to conceal the pain it 
cost her, but acquiesced in. He might 
come again and again and threaten as he 
pleased ; it would be no use now. More- 
over, I had the comfort of believing that, 
bitter as the suffering was to her, it would 
not be of long duration. Though she as 
yet knew it not, he had not the power to 
shadow her future life. In truth, he was 
likely to suffer a great deal more than she 
was. Say what he might, he estimated her 
more highly than he had ever done before. 
The very decision which he so complained 
of raised her in his estimation ; whilst all 
the glamour was gone from him in her eyes 
now. 

He left no stone unturned whilst it was 
still not too late, and brought his sister to 
assist him. Both, I saw, attributed a great 
deal of blame to me in the matter ; and 
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both were now candid enough to give more 
expression to their antagonism than they 
had previously done. But their antagonism 
I had no right whatever to complain of, 
since my estimation of them was not higher 
than theirs of me. 

Mrs. Chichester was in a somewhat 
awkward position. She had the gravest 
reasons for doing her best to further her 
brother's wishes, and was at the same time 
very desirous of keeping in Robert Went- 
worth's good graces. All her diplomatic 
powers were brought into play ; and she 
had the mortification of perceiving that it 
was all to no purpose. It was almost 
amusing to see her assuring Mr. Went- 
worth, with tearful eyes and clasped hands, 
that whatever others might think, she meant 
to uphold her dearest Lilian ; in contrast 
with certain little speeches addressed to 
Marian, which occasionally met my ears. 
One thing was evident, she did not wish to 
get out of favour with the new power. 
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There was no fencing between the two 
men. A sharp hand-to-hand encounter for 
a few moments, and then friendship lay 
dead. Robert Wentworth had spoken his 
mind : and the other had declared that from 
thenceforth all friendship was over between 
them. 

Arthur Trafford was in some measure 
perhaps to be pitied, at this crisis of his 
life. Enervated by a life of luxury and 
indolence, he probably lacked the power to 
put his shoulder to the wheel, and try to 
earn a living for himself and Lilian. Sup- 
posing the idea to have crossed his mind, 
and he was not so utterly worthless that it. 
may not have done so, he must have 
realised what terribly uphill work it would 
be to commence the struggle for a liveli- 
hood at eight-and-twenty, and with no 
special aptitude or preparation for any pro-, 
fession. He had lost all : the girl he 
loved, her fortune, and his friend ; and I 
will do him the justice to say that the loss 
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of Robert Wentworth's friendship was no 
light trouble to him, though he himself had 
cast it off. He was a poorer man than I 
had imagined him to be ; having, in fact, 
lived upon the principal of the small sum 
left him by his father, and depending 
upon his marriage with Lilian for future 
supply. 

I was heartily glad when the matter was 
in Mr. Markham's hand, and so far placed 
beyond dispute ; after which we were for a 
short time left undisturbed by Arthur 
Trafford and his sister. But one visitor 
made her appearance at Fairview, who 
occasioned Marian not a little mortification, 
of . which I was an unwilling witness. It 
was the third morning after the discovery 
had been made known. Lilian, who spent 
most of her time in her own room with 
Mrs. Tipper, had asked me to bring her a 
book from the drawing-room. I entered 
the room, and had just reached the table 
where I was to find the book, when the 
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sound of half-suppressed sobbing warned 
me that I was intruding upon some one ; 
and glancing round, I was astonished to 
see Marian seated on one of the couches, 
and the figure of a homely-looking woman 
]s:neeling at her feet, with her hands raised 
as if in supplication, and tears streaming 
from her eyes. In another moment I 
recognised Mrs. Pratt ; and hastily catch- 
ing up the book I wanted, turned to quit 
the room, quite as much averse to intrude 
as they could desire me to be. But Mrs. 
Pratt had recognised me, and entreated 
me to stay and try to help her. 

" You are the lady who came with Miss 
Farrar that day. Do, pray, ma'am, try 
what you can to persuade Miss Reed not 
to injure the dear young lady, who has been 
so good to her." 

" I am afraid I have no power to do so, 
Mrs. Pratt," I returned. 

" Really, aunt, I little thought this 
would be the consequence of my telling 
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you about my good fortune. It doesn't 
seem natural to take it in that way, it 
really doesn't I I made sure you had come 
to see the place and congratulate me, and 
I had you shewn in here on purpose that 
you might see for yourself. But instead of 
being glad, you behave like this, wanting 
me to give it all up, and before Miss 
Haddon too !" 

"You know what I have told you; 
pray, think better of it, Miss Reed, dear." 

I had reached the door again, when Mrs. 
Pratt's words caused me to pause, my 
pulses throbbing a little more rapidly than 
usual. What if there were in truth some 
bar to Marian's right, and Mrs. Pratt knew 
it ? I waited. 

" What you have told me is no reason 
for giving up what belongs to me," angrily 
returned Marian. "And I must once 
more remind you that I am Miss Farrar 



now." 



" It is a reason, and a good one. I have 
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told you why your mother would never 
have made use of that paper ; and if you 
turn against that sweet young lady, who 
was so good to you, nothing but sorrow 
will come of it." 

" It's all nonsense saying ma would not 
have made use of it. How could she, 
when pa had the paper in his own pos- 
session T 

" I believe he only had it amongst the 
letters and papers she wished to be sent 
him after her death. She would never 
have used it if she had known it was legal, 
because — ^you force me to say so— she knew 
that she was not worthy to be called hjs 
wife 1" 

" You are very cruel and wicked to say 
such things ; and you shall not go on !" 
ejaculated Marian, with flaming cheeks. 
" A pretty sister you must be to talk in 
that way J" 

Mrs. Pratt wrung her hands, crying 
bitterly : 

VOL. n. 24 
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" I loved her through it all ; she knew I 
did ; and I've done my duty by you ; but I 
cannot see that dear young lady turned 
out of house and home, without " 

'* Good gracious, aunt, how you talk ! 
As though I were going to turn her out of 
house and home, when Miss Haddon knows 
how generously I have behaved, if she 
would acknowledge it 1" 

I took Mrs. Pratt's hand in mine, and 
looking into hefr eyes, solemnly asked : 

*'Will you tell me the truth, Mrs. 
Pratt ? Was there anything in your 
sister's life which prevented her marriage 
with Mr. Farrar being a legal one ?" 

" I can't say so much as that, miss — she 
wasn't married to anybody else; but he 
knew, and she knew, that she was not 
worthy to claim a wife's * 

" That's quite enough, aunt," interrupted 
Marian. " They are my rights ; and I've 
told you over and over again that I don't 
mean to give my rights up. It looks as if 
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you were envious of my good fortune — it 
really does. Not that it will make any 
difference to me in what I mean to do by- 
and-by," she added largely. " I intend to 
make you and Mr. Pratt a handsome 
allowance ; and some of these days Susy 
shall come down and see Fairview." 

"Not a penny; your uncle and me •' 
wouldn't take a penny of the money, if wej| ' 
were starving 1" * 

". Ah, you wUl think better of it by-and- 
by," complacently returned Marian. " And 
you won't find that I shall draw back from 
my word. Your behaviour to-day won't 
make any difference to me, though some 
people wouldn't notice you again after 
it." 

Mrs. Pratt drew her shawl about her 
with trembling hands, and turned towards 
the door. 

"Don't go away like that, aunt. You 
haven't seen anything. Let me shew you 

the conservatory, and the " 

24—2 
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But Mrs. Pratt hurried out of the room, 
and was gone before Marian could prevent 
her. The latter stood for a moment look- 
ing doubtfully at me, then said a little 
consciously : 

" I suppose it's no use asking you not to 
mention what aunt said, Miss Haddon ?" 

" It would be no use, if my mentioning 

it would be of any service to Lilian," I re- 

iplied. " But as I do not wish to give her 

^necessary pain, I will not tell her — at 

any rate for the present." 

" Nor Mrs. Tipper T 

" No ; unless I at any time see more 
necessityfer telling her than I do now," I 
said, as I quitted the room. 

I was not a little disturbed by what 
Mrs. Pratt had reviealed. It seemed doubly 
hard that Lilian's mother should be dis- 
placed by a woman whom her own sister 
acknowledged to be unworthy of the name 
of wife. In my anxiety, I put a few 
cautious words to Mr. Markham in a few 
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minutes' tSte-d-tSte I contrived during one 
of his visits ; but I only got a few cautious 
words in return, and the information that 
the Scotch marriage was ^ undoubtedly a 
legal one. 

Meantime I was more than once obliged 
to remind Marian that she was not mistress 
of Fairview until the legal formalities were 
gone through which should put her in pos- 
session. She had at once commenced to 
assume the dignity of the position, and did 
not hesitate to call the servants to order 
when they became too openly oblivious of 
it. Nor, indeed, did she hesitate to point 
it out to Lilian, when the latter for a 
moment forgot the change in her position, 
and gave some little order to the servants. 
But with Lilian it was only a momentary 
and quite natural forgetfulness. Her reign 
had hitherto been so supreme and undis- 
puted at Fairview, that she could not all 
at once get accustomed to the altered 
aspect of affairs. But her apologies were 
very graciously accepted. 
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" Don't say a word, dear ; it's a wonder 
you don't forget oftener. And I'm sure 
no one could be nicer than you are about 
it, no one !" Apd she was candid enough 
to add : " I'm not sure that I should have 
taken it so well as you do myself, though I 
know how to behave as well as most people ; 
and no one shall say I can't be generous 
now." 

I believe that she did honestly try to be 
what she considered generous. But her 
conception of generosity 1 Poor Lilian 
found Marian's generosity and good-nature 
a great deal harder to bear than her reverses 
just now. 
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CHAPTER V. 



Marian's generosity. 



Marian was, I believe, genuinely disap- 
pointed at Lilian's decision to leave Fair- 
view and' retire with her aunt to > some 
cottage home. 

"It will look sol" she ejaculated again and 
again; which words perhaps best expressed 
her sentiments upon the point. . " People 
might think I had not been inclined to be- 
have handsomely towards you, you know ; 
but I'm sure no one could oflfer more fairly 
than I do. There's the run of the place, 
and a carriage to ride out in, and your 
keep, and all that ; besides two hundred a 
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year to spend as you please. / had only 
two hundred a year to do everything with, 
you know, before pa died. And if that 
isn't enough — well, I shouldn't perhaps 
mind saying " 

"It would be a great deal more than 
enough," murmured poor Lilian. " Only I 
must be with my dear aunt wherever she 
is, and she prefers having a home of her 
own, however humble. Do you not, 
auntie T 

Mrs. Tipper was very decided upon that 
point; and Marian did not object. "Auntie" 
was quite welcome to consult her own taste 
in the matter. Indeed, Marian was more 
ready to fall in with the little lady's desire 
to leave Fairview than it was, under the 
circumstances, quite polite to be. 

"But for you, dear, it is altogether dif- 
ferent," she went on to urge. " You are 
young, and have been brought up like a 
lady ; and it really seems quite cruel for 
you to be going to live at a cottage, 
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when there's such a home as this oflfered 
you." 

" I should prefer being with my aunt," 
repeated Lilian, with flushed cheeks, turn- 
ing her eyes, full of tears, lovingly towards 
the little lady, who nodded and smiled as 
though to say : " Do not fear my being 
wounded by anything that is said, my 
dear. I shall only be troubled when you 
are/' 

" You haven't tried it yet, dear," sagely 
returned Marian ; " and you don't know 
what it is to live like poor people. Think 
better of it ; and I will have a distang-gay 
lady to go about with us ; and we will fill 
the place with company, and have lots of 
gaieties. Do, pray, think what you will 
be [giving up, before you make up your 
mind." 

But she found that Lilian was not to be 
tempted ; and Marian was at length brought 
to see that her arguments were of no avail. 
So I think she satisfied herself with the 
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reflection that she had done all that could 
be expected of her, only stipulating that 
Lilian should acknowledge her generosity 
to " people " as she indefinitely termed the 
Fairview world. 

" It is only fair that it should be made 
known that I was ready to act generously, 
you know." 

Lilian promised that it should be made 
known. Moreover, when at length matters 
were finally settled, Marian begged Lilian 
to take anything which she had a fancy for 
with her. 

" I mean, of course, the things that have 
been given to you, you know," she said a 
little hurriedly, as though afraid that her 
generosity might be interpreted too literally ; 
adding, with a little laugh : " If you took 
everything you fancied, there would be 
nothing left at Fairview, I expect ! But 
there, just say what is yours, and I will 
take your word for it !'* she ejaculated, in 
another outburst of good nature. 
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If it had been left to Lilian, very little 
would have been taken from Fairview. 
But it was not left to her ; and Mrs. Tip- 
per and I were more business-like, and did 
not hesitate to secure for Lilian not a few 
valuables. That little lady recollected a 
great many things which had been named 
by Mr. Farrar as gifts to his child. For- 
tunately for her, he had been in the habit 
of talking about any new purchases which 
he made to add to the glories of Fairview, 
as presents to Lilian. In fact, had we kept 
strictly to the letter of Marian's offer, and 
taken whatever had been given to Lilian, 
we might have carried away nearly every- 
thing the house contained. As it was, we 
did not scruple to claim a great deal Her 
mother s jewellery ; a nice little collection 
of pictures ; the grand piano, which had 
been a birthday present; and an endless 
assortment of valuables, even to a new silver 
dinner-service. For the last, we were in- 
debted to Saunders, who reminded Mrs. 
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Tipper and Lilian that Mr. Farrar had 
mentioned at the dinner-table having or- 
dered the new pattern expressly for his 
daughter, by-and-by, naming the cost. 
Poor Mr. Farrar I it is pitiful to reflect how 
glad we were to avail ourselves of his little 
ostentatious speeches, for the benefit of his 
child. 

But in spite of herself, Marian began to 
look very grave and anxious as one thing 
after another was eagerly named by the 
servants as "Miss Lilian's." They had got 
scent of what was going on, and were eager 
to give evidence of this or that having been 
given to her. She had made up her mind 
to be generous, and strove hard with herself. 
But when it came to be a question of a 
suite of diamonds, she could control herself 
no longer, nervously questioning as to the 
evidence of its having been a gift to Lilian's 
mother. Was the inscription inside the 
case — " To my dear wife, on our wedding- 
day "—sufficient to make tho diamonds 
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Lilian's ; and would Lilian mind repeating 
his exact words when her fether put them 
into her hands on her last birthday. 

" Of course I only want what is right ; 
but she waan't his wife, you know ; so it 
couldn't be their wedding-day/' anxiously 
ejaculated Marian, her eyes dwelling fondly 
upon the jewels in their open cases. 

Fortunately for us, Lilian fled at the first 
words, and We had Robert Wentworth to 
help us, so we battled courageously for the 
diamondB, and at length gained the clay. 
Marian was obliged to yield, though she 
did 80 With a sigh over " pa's extravagance." 
" He never gave diamonds to ma ! Why, 
Lilian will have quite a large fortune to 
take away, with one thing and another !" 
Then, in reply to some allusion from Mr. 
Wentworth about the fortune Lilian was 
leaving, he was sharply reminded that it 
was not hers to leave. " People seem to 
forget that it's only my rights, and if it 
were not for my generosity things would 
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be very different for LiKan." For she was, 
I think, beginning to feel that, her gene- 
rosity was not sufficiently recognised, and 
it required some little encouragement in 
the way of being appreciated to keep it 
alive. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Tipper and I were 
quietly at work in search of a cottage. 
We succeeded beyond our expectations ; 
being fortunate enough to secure a pretty 
little place on the outskirts of a neighbour- 
village, at a very moderate rent, Robert 
Wentworth giving us material assistance 
in the negotiations. Having overcome the 
dear little woman's scruples about accept- 
ing half of my fifty pounds as my share 
towards the first three months' housekeep- 
ing, we gave ourselves up to the business 
of furnishing; and in this also Robert 
Wentworth was of much assistance to us, 
though I do not think that any one besides 
myself attributed it to anything warmer 
than friendship. Becky and I and a couple 
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of work-people were busily engaged from 
morning till night in arranging and making 
ready, in order that no time might be lost 
in getting away from Fairview before 
Marian's good-nature altogether collapsed. 
Lilian was becoming very anxious to take 
her departure ; and it was evident that 
to Mrs. Tipper herself the change would 
be a very welcome one. 

" To tell the truth, my dear, it will be a 
real blessing to me to live in a ^tnall house, 
and be able to go into my own kitchen 
again," she confided to me. " You and the 
dear child will be the company in the par- 
lour ; and I shall make the puddings and 
pies, and know what's in them 1" she^ ejacu- 
lated, enjoying her little jest. 

Of course I did not mean to be idle, 
though I agreed that the dear little lady 
should reign supreme in the kitchen. 
Becky was to be our factotum ; and very 
proud she was of the position, making it 
very evident that Fairyiew had altogether 
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lost its attractions for her now. We began 
to plume ourselves upon having quite a 
little model home, where nothing but love 
and peace would be admitted. Ah me ! it 
was as well we should think so 1 

It was a very pretty, if somewhat fan- 
tastically-built cottage, which had been 
erected for an ornamental lodge at the 
entrance of a fine estate, the property of 
an old but impoverished family, which had 
been brought to the hammer, and sold in 
separate portions. The house itself — a fine 
old place, built in one of the Tudor reigns 
— stood on an eminence some two miles 
distant, and had been taken on lease by 
some benevolent lady, fot the purpose of 
making a Home for girls who had suffered 
imprisonment, with a view to prevent their 
further degradation. 

Our cottage was situated just out of the 
village, which lay in the hollow at the foot 
of the hill, on the side of which stood the 
house which I have mentioned as being 
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visible from one part of the Fairview 
grounds, and which I so coveted for my 
married life with Philip. A little to the 
left, at the back of our cottage, still stood 
a portion of the fine old woods, as they had 

been for many a generation, of the A 

family. The land on the other side of 
what had once been the avenue, had been 
turned into hop-fields and so forth. In 
front of the cottage, the space had been so 
much encroached upon that what had once 
been a fine private road was now but a 
narrow lane. Branching from that lane, 
on the right was the village, and on the 
left another lane leading to a field, through 
which there was a right of way to the rail- 
way station ; and from the stile of that 
field ran two paths, the lane I have men- 
tioned passing the cottage and on to the 
village, and another lane at right angles 
with it, leading through the woods. 

There was some little talk of my house soon 
being in the market, said the work-people, 

VOL. n. 25 
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to whom I was curious enough to put a few- 
questions about it. The lease was expiring, 
it seemed, and the present residents did 
not intend to renew it. This was news 
indeed. If, by good fortune, PhUip arrived 
in time to secure it, how delightful it would 
be ; the two others I most cared for in the 
world living so near us ! How delightful 
to be able to shew my appreciation of the 
kindness I had received in some better way 
than by words! Then I pleased myself 
with another pretty picture of the future, 
in which Lilian and Robert Wentworth 
were the principal figures. 

That Lilian would very long remain as 
depressed as she now was, I did not believe ; 
her mind was a too healthy one for that. 
Indeed the reaction had already set in. 
After the first shock was got over, she was, 
I think, not a little astonished at the com- 
paratively small amount of regret she 
suffered on account of the loss of h^r lover. 
It might be that she was beginning to 
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realise the fact that her love for him had 
never really been what she had imagined it. 
In one point she was mistaken. She be- 
lieved that he also had deceived himself^ 
and was firmly persuaded that he did not 
love her and never had. 

/ knew that Arthur Trafford was in truth 
suffering the keenest misery in his efforts tp 
tear himself away from her. He loved her 
better than all the world, except himself ; 
and although he had not sufficient manlinoHs 
and moral courage to make an effort in tli« 
right direction, I was glad to see ho had 
the grace to be heartily ashamed of the 
part he was playing. I could not help being 
a little amused by Mrs. Tipper's mild sug- 
gestions, in the midst of his wild ravingH 
against his miserable fate. Indeed her 
very practical advice about looking fbr 
work, and never blaming Fate or giving up 
hope as long as he had youth and strength 
and his two hands to use, was not the lightent 
punishment he had just now to bear, Lilian 

25—2 
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being present, sitting wliite and silent with 
downcast eyes. I think he was almost 
driven to the verge of entreating her to 
share his poverty and challenge fortune 
with him ; but he did not get beyond the 
verge. Marian silently watched with keen 
eyes and heightened colour, and it was not 
difficult to read hier thoughts. She still 
found her position at Fairview a somewhat 
anomalous one ; and would continue to 
find it so as long as Lilian remained there ; 
the latter being treated as mistress and she 
herself as much as possible ignored by the 
servants. 

It was, I think, some little relief to us all 
when the cottage was declared ready for 
occupation. Mrs. Tipper 'and I contrived 
to spare Lilian the leave-takings and final 
wrench of separation from the home she had 
always been taught to consider her own. 
We invited her to go to look at the progress 
of our work ; and once there, we hinted 
that she might just as well remain at the 
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cottage. There need be no returning to 
Fairview unless she desired it As we had 
hoped, Lilian was only too glad to avail her- 
self of the suggestion ; unconsciously shew- 
ing how much she had dreaded a parting 
scene. So we three took tea together in 
the little parlour, which was to serve as 
dining room. Our drawing-room as we 
jestingly called it, on the other side of the 
house, was left unfinished, for Lilian and me 
to arrange, according to our own taste — in 
truth to afford some occupation for the 
former's hands and thoughts, and to leave 
no time for dwelling upon bygones, at any- 
rate for a while. Mrs. Tipper and Becky 
had contrived to make it appear quite a 
festive occasion ; the tea-table being spreaA 
with all sorts of little home-made dainties, 
which we felt bound to make a demonstra- 
tion of enjoying, and I verily believe did 
enjoy a great deal more than we were con- 
scious of doing, so pleasant was the contrast 
with the meals we had latterly partaken at 
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Fairview. We could now freely shew our 
thoughts to each other, and that itself was 
no slight boon, after being obliged to pick 
and choose our words, as we had been in 
Marian s presence. 

Afterwards I left Lilian with Mrs. Tipper ; 

I knew that she would put aside her own 

feelings in her desire to please the dear little 

mistress of the cottage, by shewing an 

interest in the arrangements which had 

been made, etc. And I had to set forth 

for Fairview again, in order to make the 

best excuses I could for Lilian's non-return. 

I found Marian very much inclined to 

take offence at the method of quitting 

Fairview. Of course she would have sent 

Lilian in the carriage in a proper way ; and 

she ought to have been allowed to shew 

people what her feeling in the matter was. 

" Going off in that way makes it look as 

though I had not been inclined to treat 

Lilian handsomely ; and I call it very unfair 

towards me !" 
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I intimated that Mrs. Tipper and I had 
hoped to spare Lilian's feelings in leaving 
the home she had been taught to consider 
her own. 

" But I think my feelings ought to have 
been consulted too, Miss Haddon. It's all 
very well to talk of Lilian's feelings I but it 
is not fair to let people think I don't want 
to do right/ she repeated, walking to and 
fro amidst her gorgeous surroundings. 
*' Of course they will think so now she has 
gone off in that way, and all my generosity 
goes for nothing I Besides, I was not pre- 
pared to be left alone in this sudden way, 
the servants all as upstart and impertinent 
as ever they can be. And I haven't been 
able to engage a lady-companion yet." 

In truth. Miss Farrar — I suppose I must 
give her the name now — had found well- 
bom ladies (she had made it a sine qua non 
that the lady she sought should be well- 
bom as well as everything else that was 
desirable in a companion) were either at a 
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premium just then, or they did not incline 
towards Fairview, for she had not as yet 
succeeded in finding one after her own 
heart. In her difficulty, she extended the 
olive-branch to me ; beginning by a little 
pointedly reminding me that the burden 
was already heavy enough upon Mrs. 
Tipper's shoulders, and opining that I 
should no doubt be glad of something to do. 

'' I shouldn't mind paying you a pound a 
week till I got suited ; and/' she was good 
enough to add, ** we don't know but what a 
permanent engagement might come about 
if we get on together." 

I declined with as good a grace as I 
could, politely but very decidedly; and 
then went upstairs to label the boxes and 
parcels which were to be sent down to the 
cottage, and make sundry other arrange- 
ments for a final flitting. 
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CHAPTEB VL 

MRS. chichestee's abbangement. 

When an hour later, I re-entered the 
drawing-room to make my adieu to Miss 
Farrar, I found that the aspect of affairs 
had altogether changed. She was lounging 
in her favourite attitude of negligent eeuBe, 
in a low chairi playing with the appendages 
to her watch-chain ; and opposite to her 
sat Mrs. Chichester. 

Marian did not give me time to 
speak, hurriedly commencingi with haughty 
graciousness, the moment I entered the 
room. 

*'0h, it is Miss Iladdon. — Come in, 
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Miss Haddon. I am sorry to disappoint 
you ; but I have been thinking the matter 
, over since I spoke to you, and have come 
to the conclusion that I shall not require 
your services. The truth is I could not 
feel quite sure that you would suit me, and 
therefore I have made another arrangement 
— a much more satisfactory one." 

For a moment I did not quite comprehend 
the state of affairs, asking myself if she 
could have so far misinterpreted my words 
as to suppose that I had expressed a 
wish to remain with her. Then the 
truth flashed upon me, and I calmly re- 
plied : 

" It is quite possible I might not have 
suited you, Miss Farrar. If, as I suppose, 
you have made an arrangement for Mrs. 
Chichester to reside with you, I believe 
you will find her much more amenable 
and easy to get on with than I might prove 
to be." 

Marian looked at me doubtfully, not 
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quite sure whether to interpret my words 
favourably or not. Mrs. Chichester's lips 
closed tightly for a moment, then she 
said with her accustomed gentleness and 
suavity : 

" The arrangement between Miss Farrar 
and myself is so essentially different from 
ordinary engagements, Miss Haddon ; 
simply a friendly one." 

"Yes, indeed," said Marian, with a 
grand air. " Accepting an occasional little 
offering" (here I knew she was quoting) 
" is quite different from receiving a salary, 
you know." 

I cheerfully agreed that it was different ; 
and was mischievous enough to congratu- 
late " Miss Farrar " upon having found 
so disinterested a friend in the time of 
need. 

With heightened colour, Mrs. Chichester 
explained that she had only done what 
any moderately good-natured person would 
do, in offering to stay with one who had 
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been deserted by those who ought not to 
have deserted her. 

"Yes; that's what I call it!" said 
Marian^ eagerly catching at the word. 
" IVe been deserted by those who ought 
not to have deserted m^ ! And here's 
Caroline, that I never cared for, and who 
I thought never cared for me, turns out 
my best friend. Caroline had taken a 
great fancy to me from the beginning, only 
she was afraid of shewing it, in case 
Lilian should be jealous. But since my 
sister has chosen to desert me as she has, 
she can't complain about my choosing a 
fresh friend. As you know, I have done 
all I could to make things pleasant for 

Lilian. No one in the world could act 

• 

more generously than I have done to her. 
Any one might tell that, by the heaps and 
heaps of things which have been taken 
out of the house, without my saying a 
word. And then the piano, when it was 
found that it would have to be sold on 
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account of being too large for the cottage, 
I paid the price it cost two years ago. 
Two hundred and fifty pounds for a second- 
hand piano, Caroh'ne ! I shouldn't mind if 
I'd been treated accordingly. But to go 
away like this, without so much as sajring 
thank you. As Caroline says, it is treating 
one too bad ; it really is I" 

I glanced smilingly at Caroline's flushed 
face, and then wished them good after- 
noon. 

" I hear that you are going to stay at 

the cottage, Miss Haddon ?" 

• 

" For three or four months I am, Mrs. 
* Chichester." 

" Until you find another engagement, I 
presume ?" she asked, eyeing me curiously. 

" Until I make another engagement/' I 
smilingly replied. 

But the " three or four months " had 
aroused her suspicions, thotigh I did not 
perceive in what way. 

"You have made the best of your 
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eojourn at Fairview, Miss Haddon — '* 
softly. 

"The very best, Mrs. Chichester," was 
my cheerful response ; although I did not 
see the whole of her meaning, as I was to 
see it later. I knew enough to be sure the 
drift of it was not very friendly. One 
thing was very palpable — I made no ad- 
vance in Mra. Chichester's good graces. 

They followed me to the hall with 
messages for Lilian. 

" I can't forget that she's pa's daughter, 
you know," said Marian, once more striving 
to be generous, " Give my love to her, 
and tell her not to hesitate about sending 
for anything she may require from the 
garden or what not ; she will miss things 
so at first, you know. And I don't see 
why she shouldn't have milk ; cook said 
we have more than she can use just now. 
If we go on keeping two cows she shall 
always have it. And say that the very first 
time we drive out I will call at the cottage." 
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Saunders^ who opened the door for me, 
drew his hand across his eyes as he strove 
to stammer out a message to the " dear 
young mistress." 

" Of course you will come to see her ; 
she will be desirous to hear how you are 
getting on, Saunders," I replied, beginning 
to find some difficulty in keeping up my 
own courage. But there was more to try 
me yet. Before I could make my escape, 
every servant employed in or about the 
house had crowded into the hall, down to 
Tom the garden-boy. 

" Tell the dear young mistress our hearts 
ache for her." " Tell her there isn't one 
here as wouldn't go barefoot to serve her. 
God bless her I" " Tell her her kindness 
to mother will never be forgotten as long 
as I live." "Why didn't she let us say 
good-bye, Miss Haddon ?" " Why didn't 
she shake hands with us before &h(5 
went, miss ?" — they asked one after the 
other. 
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The wisdom of our getting her away 
as we did was manifest enough. 

" It would have been more than she 
could have borne," I replied, in a broken 
voice. " But it will do her good to hear 
of your shewing so much kindly feeling, 
though she never doubted your attachment 
to her. And of course she expects that 
you will all go to see her." 

" Ay, that we will !" 

Then I got my own share of parting 
good-wishes, as we shook hands all round, 
not at all disturbed in the process by the 
sudden slamming of the drawing-room door 
and the violent ringing of a bell. 

Satisfactory as it all was from one point 
of view, I congratulated myself upon hav- 
ing contrived to spare Liliatn this scene, 
as well as the final good-bye to the home 
that ought to have been her own. 

I turned from the main road and walked 
slowly down across the fields at the back 
of Fairview until I reached the stile at the 
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end of the lane. Then seating myself 
upon the cross step, I yielded to a little 
sentiment, telling myself that there must 
be no such indulgence at the cottage for 
some time to come. We needed our full 
share of common-sense to keep the atmo- 
sphere healthy. It was all very well trying 
to assume philosophic airs about wealth ; 
it did very well in my own case, for in- 
stance ; but I really could not see that 'it 
was better for Lilian to lose her large 
fortune — and so losje it Into what dif- 
ferent channels would the money have 
passed from her hands, how different a 
class of people would have been benefited 
from those who would now be the recipients 
of it. Granted that Lilian herself might 
be as happy in the future as though she 
possessed a large income, how many would 
be the worse for her not possessing it. 
The other was already developing a mean 
nature, and would grudge expenditure 
upon anything which did not immediately 
VOL. n. 2G 
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minister to her own gratification. A nd so 
forth and so forth I complained to myself 
in the short-sighted way with which many 
of us are apt to judge when looking at a 
question from one point of view only. 
I did not even take into consideration the 
fact' that the loss of fortune had already 
brought about one good eflGect — ^that of 
making Arthur Trafford appear in his true 
colours, and so sparing Lilian from much 
misery in the future. 

"How did she bear it. Miss Had- 

don r 

I looked up to find Robert Wentworth 
standing on the • other side of the stile. I 
rose, shook hands, and replied : 

" As you might expect she would. But 
we contrived to spare her a final parting 
scene ;** going on to tell him how we had 
managed it. 

"A good idea. And Mrs. Chichester 
has stepped in, has she?" he added mus- 
ingly. *^ Well, I suppose that might have 
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been expected too. TraflTord will have a 
useful ally." 

I told him of the oflfer I had received, 
smiling a little over the recital. 

** Fortunately you are not like other 
women ; you can smile at that sort of 
thing. And you will not, I trust, be again 
subjected to anything of the kind. You 
will remain at the cottage as long as you' 
need a home now ?" 

" Yes," I replied in a low voice, feeling 
the hot colour cover my face in my con- 
fusion at hearing such an allusion from 
him ; wondering not a little how he had 
come to know what I had been so reticent, 
even to those I loved best, about. His 
tone and look seemed, I thought, so plainly 
to imply that he did know. 

** But I suppose that is forbidden ground 
just at present ?" he went on, as I imagined 
answering my very thoughts. 

"Yes," I whispered stupidly; shy of 
talking about my love affair to him, yet a 

2G— 2 
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little ashamed of my shyness, as more 
befitting a young romantic girl than my- 
self. 

"I will obey" — glancing down at me 
with grave pleasantness— " if you will con- 
sent that some limit shall be put to the 
restraint Shall we say three months T 

I smiled assent. He really did know 
then ; even to the time Philip was ex- 
pected. I did not like to ask him how he 
had gained the knowledge, as that might 
lead to more talk upon the subject than I 
eared to enter into. In &.ct I was com- 
pletely taken by surprise, and not quite 
equal to the occasion. 

But I soon contrived to account for his 
knowledge of my secret. My engagement 
was well known to Philip's brother and the 
latter's friends ; and it was quite possible 
that Robert Wentworth might know some 
of them. But however he had found it 
out, I was quite content that he should 
have done so. It would be all the easier 
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to pave the way towards a friendship be- 
tween Philip and him, by-and-by. For 
the present I quietly returned to the sub- 
ject which I believed to be most interesting 
to him, and we talked over Lilian's pro- 
spects hopefully if a little gravely, as we 
walked slowly on down the lane. 

" You think there are really some grounds 
for hoping that she may forget him V he 
asked anxiously. " I should not judge hers 
to be a changeable mind." 

" Changeable I No ; if she had really 
loved Arthur Trafford, as she fancied she 
did, there would be indeed no hope." 

" Fancied ?" 

" Yes ; I firmly believe it was fancy. She 
never loved the real Arthur Traflford ; she 
is only just beginning to know him as he 



•is." 



" Well, I suppose it is all right, so far as 
she is concerned ; and yet — constancy in 
love and friendship is part of my religion. 
One does not like to have that faith dis- 
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turbed ?" — with what I fancied was a ques- 
tioning look. 

" You forget that Lilian was almost a 
child when the acquaintance commenced ; 
barely sixteen. Though I hold that she 
will be constant to her love, in even ceasing 
to care for Arthur TraflTord. Do not you 
see that she has never known the real man 
until now — that in fact she has been in love 
with an ideal ?" I replied, under the impres- 
sion that he was putting the questions which 
he wished to be combated, and willing to 
indulge him so far. 

. *' It must be rather hard upon a man to 
discover, after a long engagement, that he 
does not accord with his lady-love's ideal — 
all the harder if the discovery does not hap- 
pen to be made until after marriage," he 
said ; " and I think you will have to 
acknowledge that the ideal you talk about 
ought to preserve a woman from falling in 
love with the counterfeit, rather than lead 
her to it." 
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" You are talking about a woman, and I 
a girl." 

" You must not forget that she was old 
enough to engage herself to him. How if 
she had continued in her blindness until 
too late — how if she had become his 

wife r 

'* If she had become his wife before her 
eyes were opened, Lilian would in time have 
recognised her own weakness in the matter, 
and blamed no one else. Moreover, she 
would have made a good wife." 

" Yes ; I suppose it would have been 
patched up that way ; by the slow, heart- 
breaking process of smiling at grief and all 
the rest of it. And of course you mean to 
imply that her fate would have its use, in 
the way of serving as a warning to in- 
cautious youth against being in love with 
ideals r 

" Of course I meant no such thing, and 
you know that I did not," I replied, laugh- 
ing outright. " I should think there is need 
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for a great deal of the ideal in all love, to 
keep it alive." 

"Ah, now we are getting on to fresh 
ground," he said enjoyably, " Let me see, 
the proposition is that love needs a greatdeal 
of the ideal to keep it alive ; and yet " 

But I was not going to indulge him with 
a disquisition upon love ; giving him a Ro- 
land for an Oliver, in my own fashion: "No 
one could be more glad that Lilian's has 
turned out to be only an ideal love, than 
ydurself." 

*^ Ah, that is not spoken with your usual 
accuracy of statement Should you not 
rather have said that no one could be more 
sorry than I that her ideal did not preserve 
her from " 

" She is preserved ; and that is what you 
care most about" 

He smUed. " Well, perhaps it is," 

When we arrived at the turn in the lane 
leading to the cottage, he took leave of me. 
I did not invite him to go in with me, and 
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I think he quite understood my motive for 
not doing so, this first evening of our en- 
trance upon a new life. But he responded 
as heartily as I could wisb^ when I expressed 
a hope that be would come as frequently as 
he could to the cottage ; adding that we 
should expect a great deal from him now 
that he had shewn us how helpful he could 
be in times of emergency. ** Besides, it will 
be good for us, I suppose, to occasionally see 
one of the lords of creation, lest we should 
come to forget that we are but women." 

^* Yes ; you at least require to be occa- 
sionally taken down." 

** You must consider me veiy amiable to 
say that in my presence." 

"Did you hurt your hand when you 
struck it upon the seat the other day ? 
From the violence of the blow, I was afraid 
you would suffer a little afterwards." 

" Surely you did not call that temper ?" 

" dear no ; I did not venture to call it 
anything. What did you call it ?" 
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"Righteous indignation/^ I calmly re- 
plied. 

" lUghteous indignation ! O indeed. 
Then if I have cause to be angry with a 
person^ it is righteous indignation to attack 
his friend, and enforce my arguments by 
blows upon a piece of wood." 

" You are worse than usual to-night ; but 
come soon to see Mrs. Tipper and Lilian/' 
I said, smiling. 

" Let us shake hands upon that.'' 

I stood looking after him a moment, as 
he walked away in the twilight with the 
long, easy, swinging motion natural to one 
of a powerfully-built frame. Moreover, I 
knew that his mental power was at least in 
equal proportion to his physical strength, 
and had no fears as to Lilian's happiness, 
by-and-by. The only drawback to her 
happiness would be the remembrance of past 
weakness, and that may not be the worst 
kiud of drawback one could have in the 
time of prosperity. 
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As we sat that night by the open window, 
the May moon flooding the lovely scene 
outside, resting, as I persuaded myself, 
tenderly on my house by the hill-side, nearly 
facing us, from the other side of the village, 
we told each other that some people were 
not intended, for a life of luxury and gran- 
deur, and that we were of their kind ; 
heartily agreeing that we were now in our 
proper sphere. 

Dear little Mrs. Tipper was a bright ex- 
ample of content and happiness. Never 
had I seen her at such advantage as at pre- 
sent. Energetic and cheerful, company 
manners packed away with her best dresses, 
she was a happy little woman again, bust- 
ling about her small domain in a print-dress 
and large apron, and finding a new pleasure 
every ten minutes. There was not even 
the drawback of anxiety about Lilian in her 
mind. 

She had confided to me that she had 
never felt quite satisfied with Arthur Traf- 
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ford as a husband for her nieoe^ though she 
had been afraid to trust to her own judg- 
ment in the matter, lest her want of appre- 
ciation might arise from her ignorance of 
society and its ways. But she quite shared 
my opinion as to the probability of Lilian's 
getting healthily over her disappointment. 
There was nothing to prevent her giving 
expression to her real sentiments about the 
change in her life, and Lilian had the plea- 
sure of knowing that her aunt at least could 
not be said to be suffering from reverses. 

" It does me real good to do it, my dear ; 
it does indeed!" she ejaculated, when I 
offered to wash the tea-things for her. " It 
all comes so natural and handy again. Little 
did I think, when I packed up these and a 
few other things and brought them to 
brother's unbeknown, that I should have 
the pleasure of v^ashing them again. I 
couldn't bear to sell them, because they 
were father's present to me on my wedding- 
day, and nobody has ever washed them but 
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me. You wouldn't believe how fond I came 
to be of this one with the little chip in it, 
after washing it every day for thirty years. 
John, he used to be sitting there by the 
fire with his pipe," she went on, pointing 
to a comer, and evidently seeing in her 
mind's eye the old cottage home, "and 
teUing me how things had been going on 
at the ofilce in the day ; and the news out 
of the papers— very fond of the papers, 
John was ; and he had the reading of them 
when the gentlemen had done with them. 
And I standing here washing up the tea- 
things, and saying a word now and then to 
shew him I was listening. — It all comes 
back so plain — doesn^t it V she added, apos- 
trophising the cup with tearful eyes. " I 
can almost hear the cuckoo clock ticking 
against the wall." 

It was time to put in a word, which I 
did as gently as possible, and she was pre- 
sently smiling cheerily again. 

"You mustn't think I'm low-spirited. 
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dear; no, indeed. There was nothing in 
those old times to make me sad ; and John s 
in Heaven. All this only reminded me, you 
see* 






I hope you will find Becky useful/' 
That I shall, dear ; she's so handy and 
knows about things so much, more than 
you might expect It would never have 
done to have a fine lady, afraid of spoiling 
her hands, for a servant here, you know." 
Stopping a moment to open the door and 
call out to Becky, at work in the little 
scullery at the back ; " You won't forget to 
order the currants and candied peel for the 
cake to-morrow, Becky. It must not be 
said we hadn't a bit of home-made cake 
when there's dripping in the house. A good 
thing I thought of ordering tins ; but 
that's what I said to the young man ; leave 
it to me to know what is wanted in the 
kitchen." 

*• I won't forget, ma'am," called out Becky 
in return. 
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"And, Becky" — trotting to the door 
again—" there's bedroom candles, and soap 
to be thought of when the grocer comes in 
the morning. There would be no sense in 
having to send into the town when we could 
have it all brought. Don't forget to look 
at the little slate, if I'm upstairs, to see if 
there's anything else wanted.'* 

And so on, and so on, until Lilian and I 
at last got her up to her bedroom, fairly 
tired out, but as happy as a queen. 

I was rejoiced to see how much good it 
did Lilian to find that the dear little woman 
took so kindly to cottage ways. 

" How much worse things might have 
been, Mary. How thankful I ought to 
bel" 

" Yes ; I think you ought, dearie." 

She and I stood for a few moments at 
my bedroom window, gazing at the peaceful 
scene without. My room, as they already 
called it, was at the back of the cottage ; 
and the window commanded a view of the 
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woods on the one side^ and the beautiful 
open country on the other. But we tacitlj 
agreed to avoid sentiment ; we were not 
strong enough for that yet We just let 
the outside peace and quiet steal into our 
hearts^ as we stood there together for a few 
minutes, my arm about her, and her cheek 
resting on my shoulder, and then bade 
each other good-night without any demon- 
stration. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

MBS. TIPPER AT HOME. 

The following day I took care to find em- 
ployment for Lilian which would require 
the use of her mind as well as her hands. In- 
deed we were all as busy as bees^ there being 
a great deal still to be done in the way of 
putting our little home in order. Fortu- 
nately^ as it happened for us, the builder 
had been obliged to make the rooms larger 
and less formal in shape than are the 
generality of cottage parlours^ in order to 
carry out the architect's design for the 
exterior of the buildingi so we had two good 
sitting-rooms. Our drawing-room — as we 
laughingly termed it — gave ample oppor- 
VOL. II. 27 
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tunity for the display of taste; and Mrs. 
Tipper had begged me to select the furni- 
ture, choose the paper for the walls, and so 
fordi. I did my best in the way of endea- 
vouring to make an eflfective background 
for the by no means few works of art 
which had arrived from Fairview, and were 
now to be unpacked and arranged by Lilian 
and me. 

Mrs. Tipper had been a little disappointed 
at my selecting sober tints, such as French 
grey for the walls, etc., confessing that for 
her part she liked plenty of colour. Indeed 
the dear little woman too fondly remem- 
bered the best parlour in the little cottage 
at HoUoway — where she informed me gay 
plumaged birds wandered up and down 
the walls amidst roses and tulips — ^to take 
kindly to more sober tints. And it re- 
quired some diplomacy gracefully to decline 
two heavy lumps of china, supposed to re- 
present Windsor Castle, which had beeii 
carefully preserved as relics of old times, 
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and which we« now broaght forth fro.' 
their beds of wool and presented as Mrs. 
Tipper's contribution in the way of fine art 
for the drawing-room mantelpiece, with the 
information that they had been purchased 
at Greenwich fair, and brought home as a 
surprise by "John." But I contrived to 
make it apparent that we already had as 
many ornaments as we knew what to do 
with ; and the happy thought occurred to 
me to suggest that perhaps she would like 
to have the gifts which had been presented 
by her husband on the mantelpiece in her 
own room. At which she was fain to con- 
fess that such had been her desire. " Only 
I thought you wanted a little more colour 
in the drawing-room, you know, dears ; and 
I should be sorry to be selfish." 

But as our work progressed she acknow- 
ledged that the effect was ** elegant ;*' 
though I knew that term did not mean the 
highest eulogy in her estimation. The 
dainty collection of Sevres and Dresden, 

27—2 
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which had belonged to Lilian's mother, the 
pictures, few valuable books, and the roses 
and lilies of the chintz, imparted quite 
colour enough to the room to satisfy us 
two. But it gave us enough to do to 
arrange it all. To the portrait of Lilian's 
mother, a really valuable painting, the 
costly work of a celebrated Academician 
(another extravagance of Mr. Farrar's, de- 
plored by U^). waa of oo»rse aligned 
the place of honour. She must have been 
a very lovely woman, of the delicate, refined 
type of beauty, which expresses so much to 
certain minds, and the artist liad evidenUy 
worked con amore. He had seen the soul 
beneath, and depicted what he had seen. 
I could well understand the thought which 
had suggested the simple white flowing 
dress and loosened hair, with no ornament 
save a. star above the broad white brow, 
and which had caused him so to pose the 
figure as to impart the idea that it was 
floating upwards. 
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I have heard that Mr. Farrar was not a 
little disappointed in the picture, consider- 
ing the style too severe, and that he 
regretted not having stipulated for velvet 
and diamonds. But the picture had brought 
fresh fame to the artist ; crowds of admirers 
gathering round the " Morning Star," as it 
was called, when it was on view at the 
Academy, though it was generally believed 
to be an ideal rather than a portrait To 
Lilian it was a priceless treasure. 

Mrs. Tipper was in the outset a little 
afraid lest Lilian should do too much for her 
strength ; but she presently took my hint 
and objected no more. I kept Lilian at 
work with me until we were both too fairly 
tired out to be able to indulge in any senti- 
mental regrets. Two or three days passed 
thus, hammering and nailing in the morn- 
ings, chintz-cover making in the afternoons ; 
in a steady, methodical, business-like fashion^ 
until it was evident that very soon there 
would be nothing left for us to do, if Mrs. 
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Tipper and Becky remained firm in their 
determination not to allow us to give them 
any assistance in the everyday work of the 
house. 

When our work was at length completed, 
we flattered ourselves that a prettier room 
than the cottage parlour was not to be 
found in all the country round. The pic- 
tures and china^ Lilian's easel and pet 
books and birds, the pretty chintz furni- 
ture, and the rare flowers which found 
their way to us, did indeed form a very 
charming whole— a room which looked a 
great deal more like the home of a gentlewo- 
man than did any of the rooms at Fairview ; 
the latter being too gorgeous in the way 
of gilding and upholstery to be fitting 
receptacles for works of art. 

I was not a little amused at Miss Farrar s 
very openly expressed astonishment, when, 
about a fortnight after our departure from 
Fairview, she found time for making the 
promised call upon us. 
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" Well I" she involuntarily exclaimed, 
'* you have made it look pretty I" presenidy 
adding — " for a cottage, you know. I am 
sure you need not mind any one coming to 
see you here. I shouldn't mind Uving her« 
myself, I really shouldn't I I cannot think 
how you have contrived to make it look so 
corny fo r 

Then she a little curiously asked to be 
shown the rest of the house. And although 
all our art treasures had been gathered to- 
gether in this one room, she found that the 
other part of the house was well and prettily 
furnished ; an air of comfort if not of 
luxury pervading every nook and corner ; 
nothing being wanting from garret to cellar. 

In fact there had been no lack of means ; 
Mrs. Tipper had money enough and to 
spare for the furnishing, without drawing 
upon Lilian's two hundred and fifty pounds 
received for the piano. It had turned out 
there were some hundreds lying in Mrs. 
Tipper s name at the banker's. She had 
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not taken her brother's words so literally 
as he intended them to be taken^ drawing 
barely sixty or seventy pounds a year of 
the two hundred which had been settled 
upon her; and consequently it had been 
left to accumulate, and, as she smilingly 
explained, Mr. Markham informed her there 
was quite a little fortune awaiting her. 
'* So IVe been saving up a fortune without 
knowing it, you see, dears ; it isn't every- 
body that does that." Then, in a softer 
tone : "Poor Jacob would be glad to know 
that his generosity to me will help his 
child." Then seeing Lilian's colour rise as 
she looked up with tear-dimmed eyes at 
her mother's portrait, and perhaps perceiv- 
ing something of the thought which occa- 
sioned the emotion^ the dear little woman 
went on pleadingly and in a low voice : 
"Sometimes I think that her love will 
plead for him. I am sure that his love and 
kindness to his sister will." 

Marian peeped in everywhere, and even 
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found a gracious word for Becky, though I 
am sorry to say it was most ungraciously 
received. I do not wish to lower Becky in 
the eyes of my readers, and therefore I will 
only say that for a few moments she re- 
turned 'to the manners of court'life, in 
replying to Miss Farrar's ' gracious little 

ft 

speech. 

" What a deal it must have cost I" again 
and again ejaculated Marian. ''And how 
hard you must have worked to get it to 
look like this I" 

" It has amused us," I smilingly replied. 

" And a piano too 1" 

'' Yes ; that made its appearance yester- 
day ; a present from an imknown friend ;" 
adding a little mischievously, for in truth I 
more than guessed that friend to be Eobert 
Wentworth : " Was it a kind thought of 
yours, Miss Farrar V 

She was obliged to confess that it was 
not; though she did not omit to imply 
that she considered she had already done 
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enough^ and more than enough, in the 
way of "kind thoughts/' Lilian's quiet 
self-contained bearing seemed not a little 
to astonish her. She had, I fancy, 
expected to find her in a lachrymose 
state. So at a loss was she to account for 
it, that she' presently asked me in a whisper 
whether we had had a visit from Mr. 
Trafford. I replied in the negative; and 
in her satisfaction she was so &r off 
her guard as to say : " Caroline said he 
hadn't been.'' And she turned to Lilian 
again more gracious than ever. 

She really meant to be kind, and looked 
disappointed as well as surprised at Lilian's 
persistent refusal to go to stay at Fairview, 
though she had had time to feel the difference 
between her former home and the cottage. 

" But you really must not bury yourself 
in this small place ; and it would be so nice 
for you, you know, having drives and all 
that. And there's your horqe — I won't sell 
it, if you would like to ride again. I wish 



\ 
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I wasn't 80 frightened of horses. Caroline 
says I should look splendid in a habit." 

'<I should not care to ride now, thank 
you." 

" But you must come and stay. We are 
going to have all sorts of gaieties by-and- 
by ; as soon as the new servants are in 
training. Caroline knows lots of great 
people; and we will have dinners, and 
ballsi and fi&tes, and all sorts of things. 
Of course you must come." 

" No ; you are very kind — I am sure 
you mean to be kind — but I could not. I 
do not care for such things. I prefer the 
cottage and cottage-life," gently but de- 
cidedly returned LUian. 

But that was quite beyond Marian's 
comprehension. She was convinced that 
there was some other cause for the refusal. 
It was impossible to really prefei: living in 
a small cottage. After a few moments' 
reflection, she said : 

"You are not annoyed about Caroline 
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being with me, are you ? You know you 
all left me alone, and — 



eiii me aione, ana " 



Annoyed ? No, indeed 1" very decidedly 
replied Lilian. " Why should I be ?" 

"Well, of course it's rather awkward your 
having broken it off with Mr. — Trafford; 
Caroline says you have now quite ?" with a 
keen questioning glance. 

Lilian made no reply. She had indeed 
done nothing towards the *' breaking off," 
only tacitly submitted to it. 

After waiting a few moments, and wait- 
ing in vain, Marian went on : 

** But if you do not care about having 
him now, I don't see why you should object 
to meeting him occasionally. Indeed I do 
not know how I can forbid him to come to 
Fairview. There can be no objection to his 
coming to see his sister sometimes." 

"I do not see any," quietly returned 
Lilian. 

Whereat -Marian looked very much re- 
lieved, and became so extremely gracious 
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and affectionate towards us, that Mrs. 
Tipper, who had not been noticed much of 
late, was taken into favour again* 

''And I shall expect to see you, too, aunt. 
I know you do not care fpr company ; but 
you might come on the quiet days, when 
we are quite alone. I will let you know 
the first leisure " 

''You must excuse me," put in Mrs. 
Tipper, with gentle dignity ; " I have given 
up visiting. I may make an occasional call ; 
but, like Lilian, I very much prefer my 
present humble home to Fairview — now." 

" It's very good of you to bear it so well, 
I'm sure ; but you can't really prefer it, I 
think. Besides, you are my real aunt now, 
you know ; and if you don't come it will 
look as if " 

"You must excuse me if I sometimes 
forget our relationship. Miss Marian. " (never 
could Mrs. Tipper be induced to give her 
the name of Farrar). "My Lilian is the 
only niece I have known until very re- 
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cently, and my love waa all given to her 
long ago/' 

But one thing had put Marian into a 
good-humour with herself and us, and she 
was not to be discountenanced. I think 
she good-naturedly made allowance for us, 
as disappointed and soured people, from 
whom a little ungraciousness might cheer- 
fully be borne by one so much more for- 
tunate. So she took leave of us in the 
pleasantest way, and with a pretty wonder 
at our philosophy under difficulties, which 
proved that she had already become an apt 
pupil of Mrs. Chichester's. 

Aided by a natural self-complacency and 
obtuseness, and disturbed by no misgiving re- 
specting her own powers, she would probably 
very soon become as perfect a specimei^ of 
fine-ladyhood as she could desire to be. The 
difference between a fine lady and a gentle- 
woman would never be perceived by Miss 
Farrar. 

One return visit we decided that it was 
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necessary to force ourselves to 'pay. We 
fek that much was only right and proper, 
if only to evince that we harboured no un- 
kindliness towards the new mistress of 

Fairview. But it was not pleasant to an- 
ticipate ; and in our desire to get it over, 
we were as prompt as Miss Farrar could 
desire in returning her call^ setting forth 
for Fairview the next day. Could she 
have heard us comforting and sustaining 
each other by the way, she would probably 
have been less flattered. 

We were admitted and ushered into the 
drawing-room by a strange servant in very 
gorgeous livery. It was to be a greater 
trial for poor LUiau than I had expected. 
I do not think that either of us had calcu- 
lated upon the possibility of finding Arthur 
Trafford upon familiar terms at Fairview at 
so early a date as this after Lilian's depar^ 
ture. But there he was; and as Marian 
was singing at the top of her voice when 
we were ushered into the room, we had a 
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momentary picture of them- as they cer- 
tainly wbuld not have chosen us to see 
them ; her eyes being raised to his, and his 
bent upon hers, with all the empressement 
of lovers, before they became conscious of 
our presence. Mrs. Chichester was seated 
at a sufficient distance, near one of the 
open windows, apparently deeply immersed 
in the subject treated in . a book she was 
reading. 

'* Good gracious !" ejaculated Marian, 
rising hastily from the music-stool as she 
caught sight of us. 

Lilian shrank back a moment, and for 
that moment I contrived to screen her 
from observation. Fortunately the others 
were too much confused at being so dis- 
covered, to notice how we bore ourselves ; 
and Lilian very quickly recovered herself 
again, and advanced towards Marian. Pre- 
sently we were all shaking hands and say- 
ing the right thing for the occasion. 

Marian was extremely effusive about our 
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goodness in coming " so very soon ;" partly, 
I fancied, to conceal a little embarrassment 
which she had the grace to feel. "We did 
not expect you to be qidte so good as this, 
you know, dear !" she ejaculated, kissing 
Lilian. 

Arthur Trafford was the least at ease. 
When the rest of us had contrived to as- 
sume an every-day tone and manner, he 
seemed to be growing still more confused 
and conscious. It was certainly rather em- 
barrassing for a man so desirous as he of 
others' good opinion, to be found thus — as- 
suming the attitude of a lover towards 
Marian Farrar, by the girl whom he had 
deserted ; and so soon after that desertion. 
The motive was too palpable to be glossed 
over by any amount of sophistry. To add 
to his L4. he still lov J th/girl he had 
deserted. 

The sight of Lilian's white face and grave 
eyes — the traces of the storm which had 
swept over her — was too much for him, 

VOL. IL 28 
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He stood gazing at her with miserable 
yearning eyes; and when she presently 
addressed a few words to him with re- 
ference to a book of his to which Marian 
had drawn her attention, thanking him for 
the loan of it, and asking him to excuse 
her having in the hurry of leaving Fair- 
view forgotten to return it, he could en- 
dure the torture no longer. 

Hurriedly thrusting aside his sister, who 
had perceived something of what was going 
on in his mind, and was coming to the 
rescue, he went out of one of the windows 
opening to the ground, and we saw him 
striding down one of the garden paths, as 
though his only object was to get out of 
sight as quickly as possible. 

Marian looked uneasy as well as an* 
noyed ; and watched Lilian more closely, 
not a little astonished, I think, at her self- 
possession. There was an awkward silence 
for a few moments, until Mrs. Chichester 
came to the rescue, and steered us into the 
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shallows again, making talk about nothing, 
in easy society fashion, until we had all 
recovered our equilibrium. 

Dear little Mrs. Tipper came out grandly 
again ; no longer attempting anything in 
the way of company manners, they saw her 
as she was, a single-minded, true-hearted 
woman, with a great deal of natural 
dignity and self-respect. Utterly disre- 
garding Marian's shocked looks and Mrs. 
Chichester's half-suppressed smiles, she 
talked about her cottage home and new 
life with very unmistakable thankfulness for 
the change which had come about, so far 
as she was concerned. They had led to it 
by their compassionate tone, and they 
could not doubt the sincerity of her 
replies. 

** You mean to be kind, no doubt, ma'am," 
in reply to one of Mrs. Chichester's polite 
little speeches : " but I assure you that as 
for myLf I am m.«, happy id oomfori. 
able at the cottage than I have been for 
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many a long day. T waa not brought up 
like gentlefolks, and their ways never came 
easy to me. My father was a greengrocer, 
and a very good father he was — I am proud 
of my father, Mrs. Chichester — and though 
he could not make his children like rich 
people's children, he taught us not to be 
ashamed of being what we were. If you 
don't like your station in life, get out of it 
as soon as you like ; but don't be ashamed 
of it while you are in it. That is what 
father used to say ; and there was not a 
tradesman in Camberwell more respected 
than father was. Jacob worked his way 
up in the world ; but by the time he had 
got rich it was too late to make me any 
different." Smiling at Mrs. Chichester's 
graceful little protest, she cheerfully went 
on : " We have none of us been brought up 
like gentlefolks; and we can't help its 
shewing. Why, any one might see that 
Lilian is a lady, like her mother before her, 
and different from such as us, you know," 
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with a confidential nod towards Marian. 
*^ I. once thought that learning French and 
the piano would do it ; but I know better 
now." 

Mariau drew herself up with a few mur- 
mured words to the effect that the mistress 
of Fairview was quite equal to the position 
she found herself in. But it was of no 
avail. She was not a gentlewoman in Mrs. 
Tipper's eyes ; and Mrs. Chichester herself 
was but a poor imitation of one. 

** It is not, I think, usual to find — Cam- 
berwell so ready to recognise the claims of 
birth, Mrs. Tipper/' said Mrs. Chichester, 
with the extreme softness which generally 
accompanied such little speeches from her 
lips. ''Blue blood is not supposed to reign 
there." 

''I was not talking about blue blood, 
ma'am," returned Mrs. Tipper, complacently 
regarding her. "I^ilian's mother was a 
gentlewoman ;" at which Marian, who had 
taken offence at Mrs. Chichester's re- 
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mark on her own account, gave it as her 
opinion that "blue" blood was all nonsense, 
and she had never believed in it. 

I sat silent, admiring the way in which 
Mrs. Tipper and Lilian showed their ability 
to hold their own. Mrs. Chichester was 
inclined to be loftily condescending towards 
me ; but as I met her with smiling cheer- 
fulness, shewing no sign of being aware of 
my inferiority, the conversation soon lan- 
guished between us. 

Marian did her very best to be kind and 
conciliating towards Lilian. "Now you 
have broken the ice, you will come very 
often, I hope, dear. It is rather a fatiguing 
walk up the hill, but there's the carriage 
always at your service. Of course you will 
let me send you back now," going towards 
the bell as we rose to take leave. " What 
/ should do without a carriage I really don't 
know,'* she added languidly. 

We hurriedly declined the carriage, each 
very decidedly aflfirming a predilection for 
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walking exercise ^ and finding that we 
were really in earnest, she reluctantly 
allowed us to depart as we came. 

" There, it is over ; and we need not go 
a^ain for ever so long. I am thankful to 
3^!- ejaculated Mr. Tipper with a dgh of 
relief, as we turned homewards. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



OUR EXPERTMRNT. 



I WATCHED Lilian very anxiously for a few- 
days after our visit to Fairview. But 
although it had given her a shock to find 
Arthur Trafford already upon such familiar 
terms there, whilst there had been no call 
at the cottage, nor even a message sent to 
inquire after our well-being, she was not 
permanently depressed in consequence. I 
must do Arthur Trafford the justice to say 
that I think he was ashamed of sending 
conventional messages under the circum- 
stances, and felt that bad as silence was, it 
was in better taste than meaningless words. 
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Nevertheless, his sister might have con- 
trived a call, had she possessed the some- 
thing besides blue blood, which, in dear 
Mrs. Tipper's estimation, constitutes a 
gentlewoman, sufficiently to recollect past 
kindness, and act up to her former r6le of 
being Lilian's friend. Fortunately, Lilian 
did not depend upon her friendship. 

"Do not fear for me, Mary," she 
whispered, rightly interpreting my anxious 
looks. 

I did not fear for her — in the long-run. 
I knew that in time she would come to be 
even ashamed of having given the name of 
love to her infatuation for Arthur Trafford. 
But to attain that end, she must not be 
allowed to dream over the past ; and I was 
casting about in my mind in the hope of 
finding some plan for employing our time 
which would be sufficiently interesting to 
absorb the attention of her mind as well as 
her hands. Pupils Mrs. Tipper would not 
hear of ; nor would she allow us to render 
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any assistance in the housekeeping, insist- 
ing that Becky and she had no more to do 
than they could very easily get through. 
Indeed Becky worked with a will ; Mrs, 
Tipper and she were the best of friends ; 
and nothing would have pleased them 
better than keeping Lilian and me in the 
parlour in state, and waiting upon us. 

Fortunately we neither of us inclined 
for that kind of state. Lilian knew as well 
as I did that hers was not a nature to be 
nursed and petted out of a trouble. As 
people thoroughly in earnest generally do, 
we soon found a way of tilling up our time 
— a way which had a spice of novelty and 
adventure in it, specially adapted to our 
present frame of mind. 

About a mile distant, on the high-road 
leading from the left of the village towards 
the town of Grayleigh, were a few cottages, 
which had been erected for the accommoda- 
tion of the labourers upon some fruit and 
hop-growing grounds in the vicinity. Lilian 
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and I had come upon them in one of our 
walks : and their forlorn uncared-for aspect 
appealed to our sympathies^ and set us 
thinking about the possibility of a remedy. 
At length an idea suggested itself to us. 
During the daytime, at this season of the 
year^ they were all unoccupied but one, 
where dwelt an old woman past work, and 
who was^ as she proudly informed us, kept 
out of the workhouse by her children. 
Through the medium of this old woman^ 
we applied for permission to do what we 
could for the absent wives and mothers, in 
the way of makinjg; the desolate-looking 
hovels more like homes. There seemed 
some difficulty in obtaining leave. We 
afterwards found that there had been grave 
deliberations as to the expediency of allow* 
ing us the freedom of the place, there 
being all sorts of doubts and speculations 
as to our motives. But after two or three 
visits to old Sally Dent, during which she 
sharply questioned and cross-questioned us, 
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she gave us to understand that it was 
agreed that we might try what we could 
do : though I believe permission was given 
more out of curiosity to see what our 
intention was, than from anything else ; 
and she was cautious enough to inform us 
that they reserved to themselves the right 
of putting a summary stop to our visits 
whenever it should please them so to do. 
For the present, Sally Dent gave us the 
key of the end cottage/ which was to be 
duly returned when what she ungraciously 
termed our " rummaging " was over. 

" Not as you will find much to rummage 
at Meg Lane's/' chuckled the old woman, 
*' She ain't taken any pride in her home 
since she had to sell her bits of things when 
they were down with the fever." 

It did appear rather unwarrantable to 
unlock the door and. enter the place in the 
absence of the inmates, before we had even 
made their acquaintance ; but we satisfied 
ourselves with the hope that the end would 
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be found to justify the means : and the 
very first day we contrived to leave a 
pleasant indication of our intentions. 

The cottage contained two rooms upstairs, 
and one on the ground floor opening to the 
roadi with a little back scullery. We did 
not intrude into the upper regions, content- 
ing ourselves with putting things into some 
sort of order in the little sitting-room. 
Perhaps I had better not describe how very 
real our work was, and how hopeless at 
first seemed the teisk we had undertaken. 
But we worked with a will, enjoying many 
a little jest at the idea of what Mrs. Tipper's 
astonishment would be if she could see us 
with our sleeves tucked up sweeping out 
dirty comers, when we were supposed to 
be taking our daily constitutional as deco- 
rous gentlewomen should. Lilian devoted 
herself to one dirty cupboard with a perti- 
nwity which, I gravely informed her, did 
equal honour to her head and heart, con* 
sidering the time it would take to make 
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any visible improvement. Four shelves 
filled with a heterogeneous collection of 
unwashed cups and saucers, bread new and 
st-ale, scraps of meat (some not too fresh), a 
jug coated with a thick fur of sour milk, 
dirty plates, mugs smelling of stale beer, 
bits of old pipes, and so forth — " all can- 
opied o'er " with spiders' webs, certainly 
were an undertaKing. 

But it must not be supposed that we 
intended solely to employ ourselves in 
sweeping and cleaning : no indeed ; the 
little we did in that way was only intended 
to serve as a suggestion for others to carry 
out. Our ambition was to induce the 
people to begin to feel that they had 
homes, and so in time to take some little 
pride in keeping them neat themselves. 

The small amount of money which we 
allowed ourselves to spend was spent in a 
way which might not a little surprise some 
people. We tried to make the little room 
attractive, with an ornament or two, which 
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though inexpensive, were in good taste and 
pretty in shape and colouring — a primitive 
hanging shelf with two or three neatly- 
bound books, a clean blind, a nicely framed 
print for the wall, and so forth, all new 
and fresh and bright ; a contrast with the 
blackened ceiling, which we hoped would 
in time suggest whitewash. Then we 
boldly challenged our hosts, as we laugh- 
ingly termed them, with a clean hearth ; 
and after persisting two or three days, we 
were delighted to find that the hint was 
taken — that our clean hearthstone had 
brought about a decently brushed grate. 

By this time we were presented with the 
key of the next cottage, together with a 
pressing invitation" to extend the field of 
our operations. As days went on we began 
to feel a little proud of our success, such as 
it was, though it could not be said to have 
been achieved without diflSculty. In the 
outset, all sorts of obstacles were placed in 
our way. It took us, for instance, some 
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days to bring a certain dirty table to reason. 

« 

After cleaning away sundry beer-stains, etc., 
which offended our sense of propriety, we 
invariably found it as dirty as ever. A 
more unmanageable piece of business than 
this obstinate old table it would be diffi- 
cult to find. It really was depressing, as 
Lilian said, to find our efforts so entirely 
ignored, not to say set at nought ; though 
of course we did not intend to yield. We 
tried the effect of placing a little round 
waiter on the table, in the hope that its 
use would suggest itself ; but without any 
good result. At length I began to perceive 
that this was a case in which we were con- 
tending against one of the lords of creation, 
and that for some reason he considered it 
necessary to assert his independence. 

" It's old Jemmy Rodgers as lives with 
his darter," explained Sally Dent, to whom 
I had put a question upon the point 
" He says you ain't a-doing all this for 
nothing — 't ain't likely ; and he ain't a- 
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going to give in to the new ways till he 
knows for certain what's to come of it." 

'' I should think he might be sure no 
harm could come of it." 

" He ain't so sure, miss. He Qa,y&'' (care- 
fully fixing the responsibility upon Jemmy 
Rodgers), " that perhaps you only wants to 
make us all obligated to you, so as we can't • 
shake you off when you comes by-and-by a- 
worriting about " 

" About what V I asked, seeing that she 
hesitated to go on. 

" Well, there ; he says, most like you 
have got hold of some newfangled way for 
saving souls, and you wants to try it on 
we. William Marther, he says there's all 
sorts of new ways a-being tried up in 
London. But we are old-fashioned folks, 
and we've got enough to do to read our 
Bibles and 'tend to what the clergyman 
says. He's a good, kind gentleman ; and if 
he worrits a bit about the drink and all 
that^ we don't mind it from he, because he 
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shews us the texts for what he says, and 
there's no saying nay to them.'' 

I very gravely assured her that I had no 
intention whatever of worriting ; and that 
we did not, at any rate for the present, 
even desire to make the acquaintance of 
the cottagers. 

" But you must have some reason for 
doing it, miss ; at least Jemmy Rodgers 
ses so," said Sally Dent, eying us sharply. 

" Tell Jemmy Rodgers that if he attended 
more to what Mr. Wyatt teaches, he would 
not be /SO ready to doubt others," I re- 
plied. 

And leaving that to sink into Jemmy 
Rodgens' heart, we cleaned away at the 
table again. All to no purpose ; that table 
represented Jemmy Rodgers' independence 
of us and our help, and we regularly found 
it in the same state every morning. But 
we made up our minds that even Jemmy 
Rodgers must have a weakness somewhere ; 
and after a few diplomatic questions to 
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Sally Dent, we discovered it. Once his 
weakness discovered, Jemmy Rodgers was 
vanquished, though it cost us five shillings 
to do it, and he really did not deserve to 
have so much spent upon him. But by- 
and-by perhaps, he would understand that 
it was the victory only which had been 
paid for. A neat little bracket was placed 
beside the fireplace, and on it, Jemmy 
Rodgers one evening found a pretty 
stone tobaccO'jar filled with good tobacco, 
and a nice new pipe. Not a little curiously 
did we open the doot the next morning. 
There was only one mark on the table, and 
that a very faint one, as a sort of feeble 
protest that Jemmy Rodgers was not to be 
bought ; but after that we were left to our 
own devices ; regarded, I think, as eccentric, 
but eccentric in a way that no one had any 
right to object to — something like children 
who had a fancy for playing at being 
servants. 

Be that as it may, we were beginning to 
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be rewarded in the way we most cared for. 
There were unmistakable signs of a disposi- 
tion to keep the little homes in a more 
orderly state ; and the delight our modest 
offerings in the way of ornament gave, was 
very marked as well as suggestive. 

The love which the poor display for some 
little possession in the way of ornament, is 
not always, perhaps, sufficiently considered. 
I can only say that I have known one little 
thing of beauty, or even a faint and blurred 
image of beauty, to have a more refining 
influence in a cottage home than I should 
have expected. Wherever I have seen a 
cherished bit of china or what not, there I 
have also seen some tendency towards 
making the surroundings more' worthy 
of it. 

I found that our proceedings not a little 
puzzled Mr. Wyatt; an earnest, anxious, 
good man, well known as a friend to the 
poor in all directions. He too for a time 
was under the impression that we might 
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possibly be paving the way to introduce 
doctrinal matters, and felt it, I think, to 
be his duty to ascertain what these were. 
It was, I knew, not by chance he one morn- 
ing made his appearance at the door of a 
cottage we happened to be at work in. I 
was busUy engaged hammering in a naU 
for a 'picture, and did not turn my head 
when the sunlight streamed in through the 
open doorway, imagining that Lilian had 
re-entered, she having gone to borrow a 
broom from the next house. 

" A more wrong-headed nail than this 
never existed 1 We must not forget nails 
the next time we go to Grayleigh, Lilian." 

" I beg your pardon." 

I turned hastily round and met the eyes 
of Mr. Wyatt. Descending from the chair, 
as gracefully as might be, with due regard 
to its ricketiness, I offered my hand. 

" How do you do, Mr. Wyatt ? We are 
not quite strangers, I think ?" 

" No, indeed," he replied, looking not a 
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little relieved. Though in the interests of 
his poor, he had made up his mind to find 
out who and what we were, he was too 
much ia gentlefman to enjoy doing it. I knew 
afterwards that he had feared having to 
do battle with some lady with objectionable 
views and an objectionable way of advocating 
them ; and it was therefore natural enough 
he should be a great deal relieved to see 
one of the members of his small congrega- 
tion. As I have said elsewhere, Lilian and 
I had, in the prosperous days, preferred at- 
tending the primitive little church on the 
road to Grayleigh, to going to the newly- 
built and more highly-decorated church on 
the hill. And as the congregation consisted 
mostly of labouring people and the small 
shopkeepers in the village, it was natural 
that the appearance of two strangers should 
attract some attention, which had led to his 
introducing himself, and a pleasant acquaint- 
ance springing up between us. 

It was this little church which the in- 
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mates of the " Home/' as it was gracefully 
designated, attended ; sitting in the organ- 
loft, where they were out of range of curious 
eyes ; a consideration for which I after- 
wards found they were indebted to Mr. 
Wyatt. We had frequently passed them 
on their road to church ; and I had been 
painfully struck by the hopeless, not to say 
sullen and discontented aspect of most of 
the women, as they filed slowly along, the 
matron's rich silks and velvets in too marked 
a contrast to the ugliness of her charge a 
attire, which I thought savoured unneces- 
sarily of prison uniform for those who were 
supposed to be struggling to free them- 
selves from past associations. 

Then I was disappointed that my occa- 
sional smile and word, as we stood aside for 
them to pass into the porch, should be con- 
sidered an offence by the matron, as it so 
evidently was. And I could not see why 
I should not offer a few violets I was carry- 
ing, which the eyes of one of the women 
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seemed to ask for as we passed them one 
morning in the road. 

" I am to give 'em back, miss/' she ex- 
claimed, running after me and putting them 
into my hand. " It's against rules, please 
— that is, mistress says I mustn't have 
them." 

" Well, I cannot present you with the 
beautiful sky, and that lark's song, and the 
glorious sunshine, for they are yours already ; 
but please take my good-wishes and give 
me yours." 

She stood gazing at me a moment, then 
turned away without a word, and ran 
back. 

" This," continued Mr. Wyatt, " is a sur- 
prise. Miss Haddon. I did not at all ex- 
pect to find you to be one of the mysterious 
ladies I have of late heard so much about 
from the cottagers here. Is Miss " 

" Yes ; Miss Maitland is the other delin- 
quent," I smilingly replied, as he hesitated 
over the name, and so shewed me that he 
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knew something of what had occurred. At 
this moment Lilian came in, her skirts and 
sleeves tucked up, a handkerchief tied cor- 
ner-wise over her hair, and a broom in her 
hand. 

" We really must contrive to squeeze 
a better broom than this out of next 
week's allowance, Mary ; it won t go into 
the corners a bit." (We had agreed to re- 
strict ourselves to spending only so much a 
week upon our protSgSes, leaving the rest 
to our own ingenuity.) *' We cannot make 
brooms, you know ; and oh " 

" Mr. Wyatt, Lilian." 

He gave her a low bow in return for 
hers, and I fancied I understood why he 
was a trifle more embarrassed with her than 
with me. Lilian had never looked more 
lovely than she did thus, her refined order 
of beauty idealising her working dress. 
The clear, deep-blue eyes, hair of unpur- 
chasahle gold, the soft rosy cheeks, and 
white delicately rounded arms bared to the 
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elbow, what a charming picture it was 1 I 
do not think I would even have dispensed 
with the little stray black, which had 
perched itself at the edge of a dimple, much 
more eflfectively than anything in the way 
of a patch could do it. .One might have 
imagined her the beautiful Princess who 
went as serving-maid in the Ogre's Castle, 
protected only by her goodness and inno- 
cence — all-sufficient protectors in fairy tales, 
and more than they are always allowed to 
be in real life — to obtain the release of her 
captive father. She was so natural too, 
and devoid of all attempts to attract ; and 
only sensitive as a pure good girl, with a 
delicate sense of truth and honour, is sensi- 
tive. 

" You have heard what we are attempt- 
ing here, Mr. Wyatt," I asked. 

** Yes ;" slowly and awkwardly. " But 
I am not altogether sure that I understand 
your plan." 

I gave him a little explanation of what 
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our intentions were ; and he listened gravely 
and politely, though I could see that I did 
not entirely succeed in proselytising him. 
He was ready enough to give us credit 
for good intentions ; but when we were 
bold enough to ask his opinion as to our 
succeeding, he acknowledged that he had 
not much hope of our being able to do per- 
manent good. And' 'when Lilian a little 
triumphantly told him about our success 
with Jemmy Rodgers, he smilingly pointed 
out that that was a success which had been 
purchased. In truth he confessed that he 
belonged to the old school, and did not take 
kindly to innovations. 

" I do not, for example, like seeing a lady 
doing such work as Miss Maitland is doing 
for people who have quite enough time to 
keep their own homes clean and neat, if 
they would only do so, instead of going 
down to spend their spare hours at the 
village ale-house." 

" But we are hoping to get them to do 
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that, Mr. Wyatt," said Lilian. "We are 
trying to make the homes more attractive 
than the ale-houses." 

" I can only hope you will succeed, Miss 
Maitland. " 

" Well, I call it a tiny bit of success to 
get Meg Lane, as they call her, to brighten 
her fire-grate and clean her window." 

** Purchased," he replied, smilingly. 

But I could see that he advanced his ob- 
jections hesitatingly and doubtfully ; and I 
felt that he would be ready enough to ac- 
knowledge that we were right, whenever we 
could prove that we were ; which was as 
much as we could expect. Moreover, he had 
now no fear of our attempting to disturb 
the faith of his flock. 

We came off a great deal better with 
Mr. Wyatt than with the lady visitors 
at the cottages ; though even they recog- 
nised the wisdom of non-interference, and 
kept aloof, paying their v^eekly visits in the 
afternoons when we had retired. Never- 
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theless, we quite understood that our 
proceedings were not approved of, had old 
Sally Dent not informed us that we were 
regarded with some suspicion." We just 
worked on, and did not intrude ourselves 
upon the residents at the cottages; not 
even knowing them by sight, and making 
a detour on our way to church on Sundays, 
for the purpose of avoiding them. 
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' CHAPTER IX. 

MORE WEAK THAN WICKED. 

Robert Wentworth took good care that 
our time should not hang heavily upon our 
hands when we were* at home, urging us 
to work, and keeping us well supplied with 
books, such as he had gradually got me 
into the habit of reading — books which re- 
quired some little mental exercise for their 
proper appreciation. Moreover, he de- 
manded notes, a paraphrase^ or criticism, 
upon all we read ; being very exacting 
about our getting thoroughly to the root of 
the subject treated upon, and having no 
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mercy upon what he termed a slovenly 
habit of thinking. 

We were much amused at the tests he 
gave us, and the impossibility of throwing 
dust in his eyes. If Lilian wrote my 
thoughts upon a subject, and I hers, he 
detected which belonged to which with an 
unerring readiness which proved that our 
minds were as open books to him. The 
very diflference in his treatment of us when 
he found us flagging, bantering — not to say 
taunting — ^me, and Encouraging Lilian, I 
now think was a proof that he knew the 
kind of spur we each needed. And although 
I believed that he was doing all this for 
Lilian's sake, I was none the less grateful 
for the benefit it was to me. At his sug- 
gestion, Lilian was doing a little French 
with me, for which she gave me German ; 
whilst eur sketch-books were not allowed 
to lie entirely unused. All this, with what 
dear Mrs. Tipper called our long walks — she 
did not as yet know how our mornings 
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were employed — sent us healthily tired 
each night to bed. 

Robert Wentworth came down twice and 
sometimes three times during the week ; 
and after we had given him a resume of the 
work we had done in the interval, we 
finished the evenings with music and 
singing, and Lilian's voice was not her 
least charm. Then would come some 
triumph of dear Mrs. Tipper s skill in 
the way of little appetising dainties for 
our substantial tea, and afterwards Lilian 
and I went along the lanes with him 
as far as the stile, which separated 
them from the fields, in the summer 
moonlight, bidding him good - night 
•there. 

It was a pleasant life, though at the time 
I naturally could not think it the plea- 
santest ; it was merely the pleasant peace- 
ful prelude — ^the, so to speak, preparation 
for the fuller life to come. But, best of all, 
Lilian was beginning to enter into it with 
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real eDJoyment, less as a life lived from 
duty than from love, 

" It is what I never hoped for — to see 
my darling get over it so well as this !" 
confided dear Mrs. Tipper to me. 

" They cannot at any rate call her 
broken-hearted at present," was my cheer- 
ful rejoinder. 

" No, indeed, dear. I shall begin now 
to hope that by-and-by some one more 
worthy of her may have a chance ; and I 
shall yet live to see my Lilian's children 
about me. And you too will be thinking 
of getting married presently, dear?" 
with what I fancied was an inquiring 
glance. ^ 

I murmured something to the effect that 
perhaps my time would come ; even then 
shrinking a little nervously from entering 
into details. 

" Of course it will, dear ; and Lilian's too. 
Already there is Mr. Wyatt making all 
sorts of excuses for finding his way to the 
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cottage, A nice gentleman, isn't he, dear 
— shows what brings him so plain, too, 
doesn't he T 

Yes, he did show it plainly, no doubt 
of that. If he did not already love Lilian, 
he was on the very verge of it. But that 
was not at all in accordance with my 
hopes. 

" You forget Mr. Wentworth," I put in 
smilingly. 

She looked up into my face for a moment, 
then bent over her knitting again, as I 
went on : 

'^ I think you must have guessed what 
brings him so often down here, now V 

" Yes, Mary ; yes, I have, dear." 

" And so have I ; but I suppose it's early 
days for talking of it yet." 

" Very well, dear, you know best about 
that, of course. I will only say that 
Robert Wentworth is a great favourite of 



mine. 



" That is because he is so good, auntie," 
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said Lilian^ who had caught the last words 
as she entered the room. " He is the very 
best and kindest friend we have known." 

** The very best, dearie ?" I asked. 

She flushed to her temples : then, 
after a moment, repeated in a low clear 
tone : 

** The very best and kindest, Mary." 

I was quite satisfied. No love-lorn 
damsel could talk in that way. Arthur 
Trafford no longer disturbed her peace. 
Everything was going on favourably for 
Robert Wentworth ; and the sooner poor 
Mr. Wyatt was allowed to perceive the 
real state of the case, the better for his 
future peace. 

Two months had glided thus pleasantly 
away. There was now only one shadow upon 
Lilian's mind, though that was an abiding 
one. The wrong done to the innocent 
mother was not likely to be forgotten by 
her child. It was that, and not the loss of 
her lover, which caused the soft, yearning, 
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regretful expression that still lingered in 
the beautiful blue eyes. 

Fortunately, we had accustomed our- 
selves to think of Arthur Traflford as Miss 
Farrar s lover, before the news reached us 
that it was so ; and I was very proud of 
Lilian s calm reception of it. After that^ 
it was easy to get over the additional infor- 
mation that the marriage was arranged to 
take place very shortly. 

Marian adopted the tone — I think I know 
by whom it was suggested — of Arthur 
Trafford having been badly treated by 
Lilian, who had cruelly cast him off; and 
that made matters easier for us all. As 
Marian said, Lilian could not blame her for 
accepting one whom she herself had re- 
jected. Nor had she had any misgivings 
about his love. Fortunately for her own 
peace, she did not suspect that Arthur 
Trafford's love for her was less than hers 
for him. And the readiness with which he 
had transferred his affections was inter- 
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preted in the same convenient way. " The 
truth is, he had not seen me when he en- 
gaged himself to Lilian," she confided to 
me in a little aside. " You knew he 
admired me from the very first ; now, 
didn't you, Miss Haddon ? I don't blame 
you now for being cross about his paying 
me such compliments when he was engaged 
to Lilian ; he really couldn't help it, poor 
fellow ! And I do believe that if Lilian 
had played her cards well, he would have 
acted honourably to her, he says he should. 
But you can't blame me for being glad 
things have turned out as they have, neither. 
Caroline says only envious people would 
blame me." 

I really did not much blame her. I 
suppose she acted up to her perception in 
the matter ; and I know she meant now 
to be good-natured. I will do her the 
justice to say she was honestly glad to 
find that Lilian shewed no signs of distress 
at the engagement. 
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" If you had been miserable or dis- 
agreeable about it, I don't know what I 
should have done, dear," she said with 
engaging confidence. **It would be like 
that story in the what's-its-name, you know, 
two sisters in love with the same man. 
Though I don't think — I'm sure I shouldn't 
have poisoned you. I expect I should 
have joined your hands, and then died of a 
broken heart ;" sentimentally. 

At which Lilian broke into a smile, and 
Marian was satisfied. In truth, no one 
could now have imagined Lilian a love- 
sick damsel, so improved was she is 
health and spirits by our present 
life. 

Marian was very pressing with us to be 
present at the wedding, which was to be 
a very grand one, she told us. 

" But I tell Caroline, I shan't caye for 
it a bit if Lilian won't be first bridesmaid. 
And it shouldn't cost you a penny, dear," 
she urged. ''Everything of the very best^ 
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and made at Madame Michaud's, if you will 
only say you will come ?" 

But Lilian was firm ; and then Marian 
tried the effect of her persuasive powers 
upon Mrs. Tipper. 

" You really must, aunt. It could look 
worse for you to stop away than even 
for Lilian — my own aunt !" 

But Mrs. Tipper also shewed that it 
was not to be thought of; and Marian at 
length came to the conclusion that their 
refusal arose from their sense of the wrong 
done to Lilian's mother ; though she was 
quite as much at a loss to account for that 
as for everything else we did. 

" I don't see why you should be so put 
out about a thing which can't be helped. 
When it was thought that it was my ma 
who had been taken in, I behaved sensibly 
about it ; and why can't Lilian and you do 
the same ?" 

Great preparations were being made for 
the event ; and a great deal of company — 
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" Caroline's " friends — was constantly at 
Fairview. Bumours reached us that the 
bridegroom expectant was not in very good 
health ; indeed it was said that tlie marriage 
was being hastened on that account, a 
change of climate having been recommended 
for a while. 

I saw him once only before his marriage, 
and that happened by chance. Had Lilian 
really suffered from his desertion of her — 
had I felt any desire to see her avenged — 
I must have been satisfied. As it was I felt 
almost inclined to pity him, as more weak 
than wicked. I do not believe that any 
utterly bad man would be as heartily 
ashamed of himself as Arthur Trafford 
appeared to be when he saw Lilian for 
the first time after his approaching marriage 
with " Miss Farrar " was announced. 

The Fairview party were attending 
morning service at the little church to 
which Lilian and I went. I do not think that 
they had the slightest expectation of seeing 
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lis there ; since they could not know that 
we should choose the long walk to that 
out-of-the-way little church, in preference 
to attending the one in the village. 
Most probably they went there for a drive, 
or perhaps to create a little sensation, 
which Miss Farrar was candid enough 
to acknowledge she had a penchant for 
•doing. 

They were shown into the best pew, as 
befitted people who had arrived in state, 
the old clerk himself seeing that their wants 
in the way of hassocks and hymn-books 
were duly supplied, before signing to his 
subordinate to cease pulling the bell, and 
stepping back into the vestry for Mr. 
Wyatt, whom he always carefully buttoned 
into his reading-desk before shutting him- 
self up in his own square box beneath. 
How thankful I felt that although Arthur 
Trafford could see Lilian, she was so placed 
that she could not see him. I was glad 
too that he should see her thus — shewing 
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no traces of suffering from his desertion, 
her face blooming with the deh'cate rose- 
tint of health, and its whole expression 
calm, and sweet, and pure ; whilst she 
joined in the service in a way which be- 
tokened no wandering thoughts, uncon- 
scious of the eyes bent upon her half in 
shame, half in regret. He was surprised. 
I fancied even disagreeably so, to find his. 
loss borne so calmly as this. And though 
he no doubt persuaded himself that he waa 
glad to see that his desertion had not 
permanently injured her, his vanity was. 
wounded. 

It was just as well that the bride-elect 
had no misgivings about herself, and was 
too much occupied in admiring some brace- 
lets, which I suppose she was wearing for 
the first time, to notice the direction which 
her lover's eyes took. She did not perceive 
us where we sat, and I contrived to whisper 
a few words so as to draw Lilian's atten- 
tion from them, as they passed down the 
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aisle on their way out. They had driven 
away before she knew that they had been 
there., and I was rejoiced to find that her 
walk home was none the less enjoyed for 
my telling her of it. 

The following evening Lilian was seated 
at the piano trying a new song which Robert 
Wentworth had brought down with him. 
He was standing by her side, listening 
attentively and critically, stopping her 
every now and then, to make her go over 
the ground again, frankly pointing out 
defects of style or what not, as his habit 
was with all we did. A glorious July 
evening. 

**The world's comforter witk weary gait 
His day's hot task has ended in the west." 

I was sitting at the open window, my eyes 
turned towards the hill-side, bathed in 
the glory of departing day, my mind 
attuned to Lilian's music, and reflecting the 
couleur de rose of the scene outside. I 
was indulging myself with a peep into 
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dream-land, though a little doubtfully, and 
somewhat as an interloper, liable at any 
time to be warned off the enchanted ground, 
which, in my self-consciousness, I told 
myself youth alone has a right to enter, 
when my attention was attracted towards 
Becky, standing at the door and beckoning 
me out of the room. 

"A letter for you, miss ; just come by 
the evening post," she whispered, slipping 
it into my hand when I joined her outside. 
I noticed that Becky always called me 
aside to give me the foreign letters now ; 
as though she intuitively felt that I should 
prefer to receive them when alone. 

I thanked her with a look ; and hastily 
catching up my garden-hat, slipped by the 
window and out at the gate, unobserved ; 
then hurried down the lane to read my 
precious letter at the stile, in the red glory 
of the sunset. 

A letter from Philip — and what a 
letter !— -*' My wife — my dear wife. At 
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last I am setting my face homewards 



f> 



Ah, well ; I think I will tell the rest in 
my own words. I have been chary of 
quoting Philip's letters hitherto, and they 
shall be sacred still. Enough for me to 
say that his affairs were definitely settled 
at last. He loved me — ^he did love me — 
in a way which it made me humble to 
think of; humble, and proud, and glad, 
with all a woman's strength and depth. 
Ah ! Philip, for once I was satisfied for 
your sake ; it was something stronger, and 
deeper, and more enduring than a girl's 
love awaiting you ! 

How tenderly he wrote about the pain 
which the long waiting had cost him ! 
How tenderly he dwelt upon what he 
termed my unselfishness in acceding to the 
delay t How rejoiced he seemed to be at 
last able to claim me — *^mel' I repeated, 
nodding pleasantly at a wild rose peeping 
round the hedge. " You wouldn't imagine 
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it, I daresay^ but it is true, neverthe- 
less." 

Philip had never written like this before ; 
never until now had it been so evident how 
much the long waiting had cost him. 
Whilst I had sometimes tormented myself 
with fears lest the separation should at 
length have become a naatter of course to 
him, he had been silently rebelling. I 
could only judge how much by the sudden 
revulsion — the contrast in his tone now 
that the waiting was so nearly at an end. 

He had made enough to satisfy us two, 
without any more " money-grubbing," as 
he termed it. He would have nearly two 
thousand a year when he had retired from 
the partnership and all was settled. We 
could now live the life we had dreamt of 
in the old times, with the gratification of 
knowing that we had earned it. Any time 
after the middle of next month he might 
be expected. " And you must amuse your- 
self in the meantime in deciding where we 
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are to pitch our tent. Look about for a 
house after your own heart for us to settle 
down in ;" and so forth, and so forth. Was 
ever woman so blessed I My whole being 

steeped in happiness, I clasped my hands 
upon the top Sr of the stUe and teied to 
offer up a thanksgiving. What had I done 
to deserve all the happiness showered upon 
me ? What was I that I should be so 
blessed? But mental prayer was not 
enough. There was the irresistible desire 
to give as well as receive, which is ex- 
perienced in all seasons of great joy. Who 
can love one truly without being more in 
sympathy with all humanity I I only 
know that I felt I could not bear my 
happiness aright until I had, so to speak, 
consecrated it by some act of love. 

I slipped my letter into the bosom of 
my dress, turned down the lane which ran 
at right angles with that leading from the 
cottage, and walked swiftly on. On I 
went, without thinking whither ; yielding 
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to the impulse upon me^ without pausing 
to ask myself how fer' I should have to go, 
or what I should find to do in those silent 
lanes. Was some subtle influence at work 
with me, of which at the time I was not 
conscious ? Was some guardian spirit 
leading me towards an ebd it was not 
necessary for me to see ? . I only know 
that I shall never believe it was only chance 
which led me to a certain spot that night ? 
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CHAPTER X. 

NANCY DEAN. 

The moon was but just rising, and the 
shadows were getting deep when I drew 
near to a clump of trees at the end of the 
long lane, as it was not inaptly called. I 
was a little sobered by my walk, and per- 
haps the least bit disappointed at having 
come upon no living creature for whom I 
might do some kindness in Philip's name. 
I stood hesitating a moment ; not liking to 
go on, yet still more averse to turning back 
with my purpose unfulfilled, when suddenly 
the opportunity presented itself. 

I saw something or some one moving 
VOL. u. .31 
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amongst the trees ; presently I became 
aware that it was a woman retreating more 
into the shade, as though to avoid notice. 
Her movements appeared so mysterious 
that I stood silent a moment, my pulses 
throbbing a little quicker than usual ; then 
I advanced a few steps and said : 

" Have you lost your way ? Can I be of 
any service ?" 

No answer,. 

" Can I help you in any way ?" 

"No." 

I approached a little nearer towards the 
spot whence the voice issued ; angry and 
discordant, or it sounded so to me in con- 
trast with the , solemn peaceful stillness 
around. 

" Do not ^shrink from me ; I am only 
a woman; and as you see, alone/' I 
said. 

" What do you want here — and what do 

you want with me V 

She had come out from the shadow now, 
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and stood looking at me in the soft grey 
evening light, defiantly, sullenly, but a 
little curiously too. I returned her gaze, 
and saw enough to know that if ever a 
human soul needed sympathy and help, 
this one did now. 

" What do you want ?" she repeated. 

"I want you, and I think you want 
me. Thank God for bringing us to- 
gether !" 

She stared at me for a moment, then 
sullenly replied : 

" Tm not one for thanking Him ; and 
I'm not the one for such as do." 

" You are the one for me," I said, answer- 
ing her in her own short decided manner ; 
perceiving that she would bear it better 
than anything approaching to softness. 

She uttered a little defiant laugh. 

" You're a lady, and I suppose you want 
to play at reforming me and aU the rest of 
it. You all like to show off your goodness 
that way ! But it's all been tried on 
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me over and over again. Ladies as was so 
good, it a'most made their hair stand on 
end to look at me, have tried, and it 
was all no use ; they always had to give 
m. 

" / do not mean to give in." 

''Don't be too sure," adding with 
another hard laugh: "Why, I was the 
very worst they had up there ; and if they 
as was so perfect couldn't '' 

" Let a woman who is not perfect be 
your friend." 

*^ Friend 1 What do you mean? How 

can you be my friend — unless '* She 

shrank back a moment, then bent eagerly 
forward again, gazing wildly into my face. 
" You must have done something wrong 
yourself, to make you talk like that," she 
whispered hoarsely. 

Of course I had done wrong many and 
many a time, and not at the moment per- 
ceiving her whole meaning, I quietly re- 
plied : 
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• "Yes/' 

" And that brought you here to-night 1" 
she ejaculated, adding in a low voice a vow, 
which seemed almost a curse, against her- 
self if she betrayed me. " Tell me what it 
is you've done ; and tell me how I can 
help you T 

" I will tell you about myself presently ; 
and we shall be able to help each other ; do 
not doubt it," I returned, drawing her 
towards a fallen tree, and getting her to 
sit down by my side, holding her hand fast 
locked in mine the while. 

" You can't help me as I can see," she 
musingly repUed. " IVe been up there for 
three months and more ; but nothing come 
of it." 

" Up there V I asked, beginning now to 
apprehend her meaning. " Do you mean 
at the Home for the reception of poor 
women who have yielded to tempta- 
tion r 

Yes, though I never heard it put that 
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way before. You need not tell' me you are 
not one of the good ones, any mora WeU, 
I was one of the thieves they take in to 
reform. I'd been to jail six months ; and 
one of the ladies on the watch for girls 
when they come out, got hold of me, and 
persuaded me to go up there for a time and 
be made different." 

" How " — I was going to say — " kind of 
her ;" but I saw the time had not come for 
that. She did not notice my interruption, 
and went on. 

" Well, then, 1 run away, and got caught 
again, and persuaded to go back to the 
Home, as they call it, once more. So I 
made one more try. But it was no use. 
To-night I run away again; and I don't 
mind what becomes of me now. Who 
cares T 

" I care.'' 

It was no use, I thought, attempting to 
talk of the Eternal love imtil she could 
believe in the human. Whether the fault 
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was her own or not, I could not at this 
juncture teU; but one thing was plain, 
being '' cared for " was what this woman 
craved more than anything besides. The 
misery of that half-defiant " Who cares ?" 
appealed direct to my heart. 

*' How can you care for me when you 
have never known me ?"— suspiciously. 
" How can that be ?" 

*' I do not know how it can be ; I only 
know that it is; and I mean to make 
you believe it. You are exactly the 
woman I was seeking to-night. I want 
you." 

'* What for ? Do you really want some 
one to help you ?" she eagerly asked, turn- 
ing her wild eyes suddenly upon me again. 
Even the moon, which was shedding its 
silvery light upon us, could not soften the 
wild sadness of her eyes. 

" Are they after you ? What is it you 
have done ?" 

I placed my fingers on her lips for a 
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moment, to prevent her once more repeating 
the oath that she might be trusted. 

" Tell me/' she whispered. 

I reflected a moment, then replied : " Yes, 
I will tell you why it was absolutely neces- 
saiy to find some one like you to-night, if 
you will first give me a promise to be my 
friend afterwards, and let me be yours ?" 

She promised. Then with a trembling 
voice I told her that night had brought a 
letter to me from my lover abroad, whom I 
had not seen for nearly ten years, and that 
in it he told me that he had at last earned 
enough to make us independent for the 
future, and that he was on his way home to 
marry me. 

** And your trouble is that you haven't 
been true to him ? You have gone wrong, 
and want to hide away, and " 

" I have been true to him, and I have 
nothing to hide. But — my happiness was 
so much more than I deserved — ^it was 
greater than I could bear, unless I could 
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lighten some heavy heart to-night, and I 
shall always believe that I was led here to 

you." 

** Are you mad V — struggling to free 
herself. 

But I held fast. " You promised — ^you 
promised !" 

"More fool me. How can I be your 
friend ? How can you be mine ? What 
do you mean ? Let me go." 

"No." 

" Youll have to. What tie could there 
be between you and me ?" 

" Our womanhood." 

" You don't know !'* — with a bitter laugh. 
" And you're but a fine lady after all, talk- 
ing about things you don't understand." 

" I am certainly not a fine lady. I am 
better off now ; but I have lived upon bread- 
and-water as well as you have." 

" Without deserving it ?" — eagerly. 

" I cannot say as much as that. I have 
not the slightest doubt I did deserve it, in 
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one way or another. At anyrate it did me 
no harm whatever to go into training a 
little. A great deal depends upon one's 
way of taking things, you know." 

" I can't make you out." 

"Never mind about making me out. 
Try to trust me ; do try." 

" IVe a good mind to trust you — ^in real 
earnest. There's something about you that 

makes me feel I should like you to 

know," she said musingly. Then after a 
few moments, during which I left her un- 
disturbed, she added : '* Yes, you shall 
know ; though there isn't another soul I'd 
tell as much to. I never took that ring at 
alll" • 

"A ring you were supposed to have 
taken ?" 

" Yes ; they thought I stole it. I was in 
service. Miss " 

" My name is Haddon — Mary Haddon." 

" And mine is Nancy Dean." 

** Go on, Nancy." 
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" Well, I was in service, me and another 
young girl who was nursemaid ; and one * 
day mistress missed a ring. I know now 
that Emma had the ring, and when there 
was a fuss about it, she slipped it into my 
box. She came to worse afterwards, and 
told me the truth about it when I saw her 
after I left prison. She hadn't stolen the 
ring either. It was given her by mistress's 
son. But when one of the children said 
she saw her with it, and she was suspected 
of stealing it, she slipped it into my box, 
rather than get Master James in trouble, 
never believing that my box would be 
searched too ; and meaning to tell me about 
it afterwards. But Master James he had a 
grudge against me, because I hadn't been 
so ready to listen to his love-talk, and I 
think he meant the ring to be found in my 
box. I know he told Emma to put it there, 
and made her think he wouldn't have any- 
thing more to do with her if she confessed 
the truth. Besides, he threatened to deny 
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that he had given it to her, and then she 
would have to go to prison instead of me* 
Well, I didn't say much to her then ; she 
was a poor miserable creature already, and 
didn't want hard words from me' to beat her 
down any lower." 

** It was very hard for you, poor Nancy ; 
but" — ^laying my hand gently on hers 
again — "it might have been harder. I 
mean if you had really done what you were 
believed to have done." 

" It was harder for another reason," she 
replied grimly. " Wait till I've told you 
all. My mother lived away down in Lei- 
cestershire, a respectable shepherd's wife, 
who prided herself upon bringing her girls 
up honest and good. The first letter I got 
in prison came from my married sister, to tell 
me that my wickedness had broke mother s 
heart, and saying that it was' no use my ever 
going back there again, for not one of them 
would own me ; and father he would never 
forgive me for being the death of mother. 
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My sister had married a well-to-do farmer, 
and was ashamed of me before she thought 
I had done wrong, for being in service ; so 
she did not spare me afterwards. A dis- 
grace to the family, she called me, and said 
they one and all hoped never to see nor hear 
from me again. I came out of prison a 
desperate woman ! As I just told you, 
when I came out of prison I was met by 
one of the ladies on the watch for such as 
me, and I was brought down to the place 
up there." 

" You could not at any rate doubt her 
motive," I said cheerfully. 

A half-smile played about her lips as she 
went on without noticing my interruption : 
" Then they begun at me. I was dressed 
up in them things. YouVe seen us parading 
off to church, I warrant — people never for- 
get to stare — so you know what it is out of 
doors, walking along two and two with the 
matron in front dressed up fine to show the 
difference ! But indoors it's worse — worse 
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a deal than ever prison was. Mrs. Gower 
(that's the matron), has it all to herself^ 

and There ; I don't think it has ever 

done any good to them as are as wicked as 
they are thought , to be, and it just drove 
me wild. Out of fifteen of us, there wasn't 
many who could say they were better for 
being there. The sharp ones pretend to be 
reformed straight off; it is the only thing 
to do if you want to come off easy and get 
sent off to a situation with a character. I 
gave them a great deal of trouble. I knew 
I wasn't quite so bad as they thought me ; 
but I didn't care about setting up for good 
in the way some of them did neither. So 
I soon got to be thought the worst character 
they had in the place ; and then they shewed 
me off as the bad one to the visitors — ^a sort 
of curiosity. Mrs. Gower liked to have a 
wicked one to show among the good ones, 
I think. So I began to feel a bit proud of 
it, and did little pranks on purpose to 
amuse them. There wasn't so very much 
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harm in them neither, only they were 
against the rules. But to-day I was fetched 
in to be shewn to the committee. I didn't 
mind them ; making up a face all ready for 
them ; and they put up their glasses to look 
at me, and I think they was satisfied that 
no place could have a wickeder one nor me 
to show. I was laughing to myself, when 
all in a moment I saw a face among them 
that I knew. It was my old mistress's son, 
who had tried so hard to make me go wrong, 
and then took his revenge by making me 
out to be a thief The thought came into 
my head to tell them that he had been the 
cause of all my trouble. But Td hardly 
begun when I was ordered to stand down 
as a liar as well as a thief. Of course they 
wasn't going to believe that a respectable 
gentleman like him could do anything so 
wicked. Besides, there was his face to look 
at ; there wasn't a gentler and kinder-look- 
ing gentleman there than he was. And he 
called me " Poor thing," and said he hoped 
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thej wouldn't have me punished, for he did 
not mind — everybody knew hvm ! Well, I 
managed to ^ve them a bit of my mind be- 
fore I was got out of the room. I could 
ha' borne the punishment and all that easy 
enough, if there had been an3rthing to come 
of it. But I knew it was no use ; I should 
only get more and more hardened, as they 
called it ; so I got out of the window of the 

room I was locked up in and cut. That's 
my story, and the whole truth." 

" Poor Nancy 1 The story is a very sad 
one ; all the sadder because you do not see 
where you, as well as others, have been to 
blame." 

" Do you think I stole the ring, then V* 

" No ; not for a moment. I believe 
you." 

I hurriedly thought over what was the 
next best thing to say, so as to do justice to 
those who, however mistaken in their way 
of treating her especial case, had meant to 
benefit her, and at the same time be true 
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to her. I saw what they had apparently 
failed to see — she could be touched. 

"Then how have I been to blame, 
miss V 

'* It is a^ private undertaking, is it not, 
Nancy — €,lmo8t entirely supported by one 
lady, although managed by a committee V* 

** Yes, miss ; and the committee is man- 
aged by Mrs. Gower. They all do what 
she tells 'em ; though if they knew — 



» 



" And costs a great deal of money, does 
it not ? I think that I have heard this 
lady subscribes between fifteen and eighteen 
hundred a year to it." 

"Yes, miss; I suppose she do. They 
say Mrs. Gower, the matron, has two hun- 
dred a year, besides lots of perquisites/' 
replied Nancy, a little surprised at what 
appeared to her the irrelevancy of the 
question. 

" And this lady spends all that in the 
hope of benefiting her fellow-women I 
How much she must feel for them — nay, 

VOL. II. 32 
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how mucli she must love them, Nancy ! 
Think of feeling so much love for women 
who have done wrong as to spend all that 
upon the bare chance of benefiting them ! 
In spite of their want of gratitude too !" 

There was a new, startled look in Nancy's 
eyes, as she murmured in a low voice : '* I 
never thought of that — I never thought 
about her caring." 

'' But she must, you know ; and it must 
be a great grief and disappointment to her 
to feel that all she does is in vain. It s, 
you say ?" 

"I am afeared it is — ^a'most," hesitatingly 
began Nancy. "We've all on us been 
thinking about Mrs. Gower, and she's " 

'* A moment, Nancy I It is quite evident 
that Mrs. Gower has not the same feeling 
towards you all which her employer has, or 
you would have ep:perienced some good 
eflfects from it. But it is equally evident 
that those whom the benevolent lady is 
seeking to help have no gratitude towards 
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her — not even gratitude enough to acknow- 
ledge her good- will towards them/' 

"I — never thought of her I* repeated 
Nancy, more to herself than to me. " I 
only saw her once ; a pale, thin lady, who 
looked so sorry — ^yes, she did look sorry, 
even for me, though she thought I was the 
worst there. If Fd only thought she 
cared!" — turning her eyes regretfully in 
the direction of the house again. Then 
drawing a heavy breath : " But there, 
she thought it was all my wickedness I 
I let her think so, and — ^it s done now, and 
can't be undone. There's no hope for me 
now — I told you so — everything's against 
me. 

" Nonsense ! No hope indeed ! There's 
every hope for one with your keen sense of 
right and wrong, if you will only act up 
to it. Do you think I will ever give you 
up ?" 

" What can you do for such as me, miss?" 
— I was glad to see a little anxiously. 

32—2 
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" Lots of things. Let me think a mo- 
ment." Presently I went on : " There are 
two ways to begin with, Nancy. One will 
require more moral strength and courage 
than the other ; but you shall choose which 
you think best, and whichever course you 
take I promise to hold fast to you." 

'* What is it to do, miss V* — eagerly. 

" One plan I propose is, for you to come 
at once with me to the place where I am 
laying, and remain there until I am mar- 
ried, which I shall be shortly, when you 
should live with me as housemaid, none 
but us two knowing anything about the 
past, and " 

** I choose that I" she hastily began, her 
eyes brightening and her colour rising. 

"Listen a moment, before you quite 
decide, Nancy. The other course is more 
diflBcult^, I know ; but I want you to de- 
cide fairly between the two. It is to go 
back to the Home, take your punishment, 
whatever it may be, and stay there, with 
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me for your friend, until I am ready for 
you to come to live with me. I am quite 
aware it would require a great deal of 
courage and self-control to do that ; but I 
think you could do it/' 

" Which would you like me to do best, 
miss ?" — anxiously. 

''If you succeeded in doing the more 
diflBcult thing of the two, I should of course 
have greater respect for you, Nancy ; but I 
should not be less your friend for your 
being weak. I am not suflBiciently perfect 
myself to insist upon perfection in my 
friends." 

" That's it, miss ; that's just where it is! 
If Mrs. Gower, our matron, only had some 
faults — ever such little ones — of her own, 
she might get nearer to us. It's the terrible 
goodness which makes it so impossible for 
her to understand us, and us to understand 
her. She seems to be always a-thinking 
about the great diflference there is between 
her and us. It only makes us more spite- 
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ful against the goodness, when we see how 
hard it makes people. Why, the bad ones 
are ever so much more sorry for one another, 
and ready to help I" 

"And you judge all others-^the lady 
who has done so much to prove her love 
and unselfishness, as well as every one else 
— ^by this matron. She is probably not 

suited to the ofl&ce ; but I do not see " 

I paused, recognising that it was not just 
then the best moment for advancing any 
argument in vindication of what she termed 
" goodness." All that would be suggested 
by a better experience by and by. So I 
merely added : " Whether she feels it so or 
not, it is very sad for Mrs. Gower to have 
so utterly faUed in reaching your hearts, as 
she appears to have done. But we must 
not forget that it is our own defects, and 
not hers, which are in question just now, 
you know, Nancy." 

" I know what you mean, miss ; and Tm 
sorry as I did not " 
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" Never mind about the past. There is 
plenty of time before iis, I hope. Which 
is it to be, Nancy ? Will you come with 
me now, or go back to the Home 1" 

"I will go back, miss; and if you 
hear " 

** If I bear ! Of course I shall go to see 
you to-morrow. You ought to know that." 

She rose, looked steadily towards the 
Home, now darkly and sharply defined 
against the moonlit sky, then turned her 
eyes upon my face, grasped my hand with 
a strong, firm grip for a moment, and 
walked swiftly and silently away. 
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CHAPTEE XL 



A DEATH-BLOW. 



I STOOD for a few moments watching my 

strange new acquaintance, rapidly widening 

the distance between us, then turned 

thoughtfully homewards again. The story 

I had just heard had given me something 

to think of besides my own happiness. 

Although poor Nancy might be a little too 

ready to rebel, how hard things had been 

for her ! How much did I, and all women 

blessed as I, owe to such as Nancy. Well, 

there would be Philip to help me by-and- 

by. Surely, we two might be able to do 

something, I thought, my cheeks uncom- 
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fortablj hot -with the consciousness that 
the existence I had been dreaming of 
savoured too much of ease and sunshine 
for two people who professed to desire the 
highest life. Robert Wentworth would 
tell me that, and so of course would Philip ; 
and I was glad also to realise, as I did just 
then, that continued ease and sunshine 
would pall quite as much upon me as upon 
either of them. '^ I was not to the manner 
bom." 

I had reached the stile, and was ab- 
sently stepping down on the other side of 
it, as I afterwards found, stepping; so wide 
of the lo^er step a, to i Jvo I. igno- 
minious descent, when I was gently lifted 
on to terra Jirma by two strong arms. 

" What makes you so careless to-night?" 
said Bobert WentwortL 

" It was stupid,'' I replied, realising the 
position ; and adding : '^ In truth, my 
thoughts were wool-gathering ; and I had 
forgotten where I was. 
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"Rather an awkward moment for for- 
getting where you were ; wasn't it ?" 

"No; yes — ^yes ; of course it was stupid," 
I repeated. 

" You are not generally so ready to plead 
guilty as that/' he replied smilingly. 
" What makes you so pretematurally meek 
to-night ? Have you just come off second- 
best in a wordy war with old Jemmy 
Rodgers ?" Bending down to get a better 
look into my face, he went on with quite 
another tone and manner : " What has 

happened, Mary ?" 

"Happened?" I repeated hesitatingly. 

But why should I not tell him ? I presently 

asked myself. He knew that Philip was 

expected, and that we were to be married ; 

he knew that I loved Philip; and why 

should I any longer act like a foolish girl 

about it ? So after a moment or two I 

went on: "That which you asked to be 

allowed to speak of in three months may 

be spoken now, if you will." 
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" Now !" As he echoed the word, bend- 
ing to look at me again, I noticed a swift 
change of expression in his face — an eager, 
startled, yet not altogether assured look. 

'* Yes ; I have had a letter this evening, 
telling me that Philip expected to be able 
to sail within a week or so of sending it, 
and he may be here any time during the 
next months 

" Philip !" 

" Mr. Dallas. You know we are to be 
married." 

He was silent ; and after waiting a mo- 
ment for a reply which came not, I grew a 
little conscious of the awkwardness of talk- 
ing about my lover to him, and not the 
more pleased with him for making me feel 
so. A little confusedly I murmured some- 
thing about having hoped that they would 
be friends ; so many Philip had known 
must be scattered and lost to him during 
hLs long absence, and he was a man of all 
others to appreciate a friend. 
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Nettled by his continued Eolence, I went 
on : 

" If I have expected too much, you your- 
self are a little to blame for my doing so. 
Tou have always made me feel that I might 
expect something more from you than from 
other people/' 

I saw his hand tighten on the bar of the 
stile it rested on with a pressure which 
made the veins look like cords. He threw 
up his head and seemed to take counsel 
with the stars. Was it the pale moonlight 
which made him look so white and rigid ? 
Had I offended him ? What was it ? 
Then arose a new and terrible fear in my 
mind Had I misunderstood him — ^had he 
misunderstood me — all this time ? Had I 
unwittingly led him to believe me a free 

woman, and Was it possible that he 

loved^me — Bobert Wentworth ? 

Deeply pained as well as ashamed, had I 
not always believed and asserted that such 
complications are not brought about by 
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single-minded women ? I bowed my head, 
covtmg my feoe with my trembling ha.d» 
in the bitterness of humiliation. My love 
for PhHip had made all men seem as 
brothers to me, and it had never for a 
moment entered my head that my bearing 
towards them might be misconstrued. 
Then it must be remembered I was not like 
a young and attractive girl ; nor had I 
been accustomed to receive lover-like atten- 
tion. Bewildered and miserable — God for- 
give me if I had wronged Robert Went- 
worth in my blindness-I was confusedly 
trying to recollect what I had last said, so 
that I might be able to add a few words 
which would serve as an excuse for leaving 
him not too abruptly, when he at length 
spoke. Clear and firm his voice sounded 
in the stillness, though the words came 
slowly : 

"You have not expected too much, 
Mary.'' I could not say a word; and in 
my anxiety for him, still lingered. " You 
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have not expected too much/' he gently 
repeated. Then seeing that was not 
enough, he added^ in the same low measured 
tone: "God helping me, I will be your 
husband's friend, Mary," 

I put out my hands, involuntarily clasp- 
ing them together. I think he interpreted 
the gesture aright. With the old grave 
smile, he said : 

" You must not forget you have a brother 
as well as a husband, you know." 

" I will not ; God bless you, Robert 1" 
laying my hand for a moment on his. 

He waved his hand, and without a word 
turned away. I tried to gather comfort 
from his quiet tone ; tried to persuade my- 
self that it was but a passing fancy for me, 
which he would very quickly get over, now 
he knew the truth ; using all sorts of argu- 
ments to quiet my conscience. But in my 
inmost heart I knew that Robert Went- 
worth was not the man to be shaken in that 
way merely by a passing fancy. 
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Beyond measure depressed and dissatis- 
fied with myself, I slowly and wearily made 
my way back towards the cottage again^ 
Ah me t how changed was the aspect of 
things already ! How different this still 
greyness, to the coulewr de rose in which I 
had read Philip's letter, and how different 
was my mental state! Was I the same 
person who only an hour or so previously 
had been telling herself that her happiness 
was almost too great to be borne ? All my 
pretty pictures of the future, in which 
Lilian and Robert Wentworth had figured 
so charmingly, were destroyed. I had 
fully intended to take Lilian and dear old 
Mrs. Tipper into my confidence respecting 
Philip's expected arrival and my future 
prospects, as soon as I reached the cottage ; 
but how could I do so now ? How could 
I talk about Philip as he ought to be talked 
about, with the remembrance of that set 
white face upturned in the moonlight, fresh 
upon me I Impossible ! My heart sank at 
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the bare thought of parading my love just 
then. It would be like dancing over a 
grave. 

I cotdd better turn my thoughts upon 
poor Nancy than upon my coming marriage, 
Just now. I found Lilian and her aunt at 
a loss to know what had become of me, and 
it was some little relief to be able to talk 
about my adventure with Nancy. 

They were fiill of interest and sympathy, 
entering into my feelings upon the subject 
at once, and only differing from me about 
my allowing her to return to the Home, 
thinking that this was too much to expect 
from her. But I still thought that it was 
her best course ; and it did me a little good 
to argue the point with them in the way of 
obliging me to use my wita 

" She was not entirely blameless,** I re- 
plied. " I think she recognised that in 
deciding to return to the Home, when I 
left it to her to choose." 

" But I am very glad you promised to 
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procure a situation for her as soon as you 
can, Mary," said Lilian. " It seems almost 
too much to expect her to remain there for 
any length of time." 

'' I have no fear of being 'able to do that 
when the right time comes," I regoined. 

I was not able to be quite as candid as I 
wished to be, because I would not now 
touch upon the subject of my. approaching 
marriage. I was consequently obliged to 
speak more indefinitely than I felt about 
obtaining a situation for Nancy. 

" May I go with you to the Home, 
Mary ? I, too, should like to say a cheer- 
ing word to poor Nancy." 

I very gladly acquiesced, and we agreed 
to set forth the following morning, I did 
not, as I had always hitherto done with 
Philip's letters^ sit gloating over the con- 
tents of this last and most precious of all 
half through the night, finding a new deli- 
cious meaning in every word. The remem- 
brance of Robert Wentworth came between 

VOL. II. 33 
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me and my happiness ; and my letter was put 
away with a sigh. Disturbed and ashamed, 
the possibility of Philip's wife being sup- 
posed a free woman was humiliating to me. 
My thoughts were reflected in my dreams. 
I appeared to be all night wandering in 
hopele^ search of an intangible something : 

'' A form without substance, 
A mental mirage, 
Which kindled a thirst 
That it could not assuage." 

I awoke feverish and unrefreshed. But 
Lilian and I set forth in good time to do 
our errand before the heat of the day ; and 
a walk in the fresh morning air, through 
the prettiest of Kentish scenery, proved a 
very good remedy for a disturbed mind. 
Then I had a special reason for exerting 
myself to keep Lilian's thoughts from 
straying that morning. Her exclamation, 
" Already !" when we found ourselves be- 
fore the gates of the Home, seemed to show 
that my efforts had not been thrown away. 
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As the estate had been sold piecemeal, and 
very little ground had been purchased with 
the house, it had been thought necessary to 
build a wall round it. The aspect of the 
grand old house, surrounded thus by a 
mean-looking new wall, was almost pathetic, 
as well as out of character ; and the great 
gates, which had once graced the entrance 
to a beautiful old park, looked specially 
out of place, let into a wall some feet lower 
than themselves, and with their fine iron- 
work boarded up. We saw, too, that all 
the windows in view were boarded up so 
high as to prevent the inmates looking out. 

*' 1 really do not see how it could hurt 
the people to see the beautiful country," 
ejaculated Lilian, as we stood waiting for 
admittance after ringing the hanging bell. 
'* No prison could look more dismal.'* 

" Yes ; Nancy Dean is one of the inmates 
here," in answer to my query, said a sullen- 
looking woman, in the ugliest of dresses in 
shape, and make, and colour ; and with her 

33—2 
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hair tucked away entirely out of sight 
beneath a cap uglier if possible than her 
dress. **But you can't see her. This 
isn't visiting day. Wednesdays, second 
and last in the month, two till four o'clock/' 
Wherewith the small door let into the wall 
by the side of the gates, which she had 
opened to inquire our errand, was uncere- 
moniously slammed to. 

I did not hesitate to ring again. This 
was Thursday, and not one of the visiting 
weeks. Nancy must not be left until the 
following Wednesday without the know- 
ledge that I had kept my word. It was of 
the gravest importance that she should 
know that I had made inquiries, even 
tJhough I could not obtain an interview 
with her. But I saw now that I had made 
a mistake in first asking for her, I hur- 
riedly tore a leaf from my pocket-book, and 
pencilled a few lines upon it, to the eflfect 
** that a lady much interested in the Home 
hoped Mrs. Gower would accord her a short 
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interview ;" and had it ready by the time 
the woman once more opened the door. 

"I wish to see Mrs. Gower, the lady- 
superintendent, if you please." 

" Have you got an appointment with 
her ?" she asked. 

'* If you give this to her, it will explain/' 
I returned, putting the folded paper into 
her hand. 

She coolly unfolded it, read it through, 
and after a moment's hesitation, ungrq.- 
ciously made way for us to enter. Then, 
after relocking the gate, she left us stand- 
ing just within, whilst she went into the 
house to do my bidding. 

**Not a very courteous reception," said 
Lilian. 

''We ought to have inquired for the 
matron at first ; but we can do without 
courtesy, if we succeed in getting our way,'' 
I returned. 

It seemed that we were to get our way. 
The woman came towards us again. "I 
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was to say that it is not usual for ladies to 
come at this time ; Mrs. Gower is always 
very much engaged until two o'clock ; but 
she will see you if you will step this 
way. 

We followed her into the house through 
a great hall, cold and forlorn-looking enough 
even at this season, divested as it was of 
everything in the way of furniture, and 
with its stone floor distressingly whitened. 
Then she pushed open a swing-door, led the 
way down a small well-carpeted passage, and 
ushered us into one of the cosiest of little 
rooms, luxuriously furnished. I had just a 
momentary glimpse of a lady lying back in 
an easy-chair, with her feet upon a hassock, 
r^-g a newspaper, a daLty luncheon 
with wine, etc., on the low table at her 
elbow, when at the words, " The committee- 
room, the committee-room, of course, 
Downs," we were hurriedly hustled out of 
the room again. 

'* This way, if you please," said our con- 
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ductress, leading us across the forlorn-look- 
ing hall again. 

But the room we were now ushered into 
was to my eyes more forlorn still — a long 
room of noble proportions, with five win- 
dows, which had once commanded the view 
of a beautifully wooded undulating park, 
but which were now faced by a brick wall 
only four or five feet distant. The only 
flowers now to be seen were the marble 
ones festooned about the high old-fashioned 
fireplaces at each end of the room. It was 
now used as a committee-room ; a long 
baize-covered table, a dozen or so of heavy 
chairs, with ink and papers and one book, 
representing the furniture. 

I was busily altering the aspect of things, 
telling myself that even the committee 
must feel the depressing: effects of such a 
room « this ; p«Ui.g Ln the offending 
waU, training rl.trirom>d the window" 
and so forth, when the door opened, and 
Mrs. Gower entered. A stout, large-boned 
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woman, between fifty and sixty years of 
age, severe of countenance, and expensively 
attired — ^too elaborately, I thought, for a 
gentlewoman's morning-dress. 

" One of our lady patronesses, I pre- 
sume V she said, with a little half-bend as 
she advanced. " It is not usual for ladies 
to come at this early hour ; but we are 
always prepared for inspection, and happy 
to show the Home, and explain our system, 
to ladies who may be desirous of co-operat- 
ing with us." 

"I am very much interested, Mrs. 
Gower. I do not think anything can be of' 
more interest and importance to women 
than is such work as this. But I came as the 
friend of one of the inmates — Nancy Dean 
— to ask your permission for me to see her." 

" Are you a subscriber to the institution, 
may I ask, madam ?" 

^'No.'' 

" Do you bring an introduction from any 
one who is a subscriber ?" 
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"No; unfortunately I know no one in 
any way connected with the Home." 

There was a very marked change in 
Mrs. Gower's bearing, as she coldly ob- 
served : 

** In that case, you did not, I presume, 
state your errand to the portress ; and she 
was neglectful of her duty in not inquiring 
what it WBB, and giving you to under- 
stand that visitors to the inmates are only 
admitted upon certain days and at certain 
hours." 

" No ; she was not to blame. She told 
me that I could not see Nancy until the 
usual visiting days." 

" Then I am quite at a loss to under- 
stand " 

" I should not have ventured to trespass 
upon your time if it were an ordinary case, 
and I could wait until the next visiting 
day to communicate with Nancy, Mrs. 
Gower. I know for the proper manage- 
ment of a place like this, it must be neces- 
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sary to make rules and enforce them. But I 
hope you will make an exception in thia case. 
It is of the greatest importance to her as 
well as to me that she should know a friend 
came here to see her to-day." 

" A friend ! That means^ I presume, 
that you have taken up her case ? I can- 
not suppose that you belong to her own 
class ?" 

I made a little bow serve for reply ; and 
she very gravely went on : 

" If it be so, I am sorry to be obliged to 
tell you that you couldn't have taken up a 
worse case. Dean is one of the most 
incorrigible characters I have had to 
deal with during a long experienca You 
are probably not aware that she is at pre- 
sent under discipline for bad conduct V 

"Bad conduct?" I repeated interroga- 
tively, a little curious to hear her version 
of the story. 

" Yesterday, she conducted herself in the 
most disgraceful way before the committee. 
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Afterwards she got through the window 
of the room in which she was confined, 
and ran away. Then, I suppose in con- 
sequence of not being able to find any 
place of refuge, she presented herself at 
the gates again late last night, saying that 
she had returned to take the punishment 
for what she had done, and to try to 
reform. Of course the true reason is, she 
prefers staying here until her pkns axe 
more matured, and she can leave at her 
own convenience." 

" May she not be sincere in her desire for 
reform, Mrs. Gower ?" 

"That is perfectly hopeless. A very 
short residence here would teach you the 
hopelessness of expecting any thorough 
reform in such as Dean." 

"It must be very painful to you to 
feel that of any human creature, Mrs. 
Gower." 

" Of course it is painful " — a trifle snap- 
pishly; "but such knowledge as, I am 



it 
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sorry to say, is gained here does not in- 
crease one's faith in human nature, madam. 
We have to face a great many unpleasant 
£acts, and one of them is, that such women 
as Nancy Dean are altogether incorrigible." 
It must be very discouraging to think 
so." 

" Nothing discourages us from doing our 
duty." And here Mrs. Gower very de- 
cidedly touched a hand-bell on the table. 

Not appearing to notice the hint, I 
quietly rejoined : 

"But great mistakes may be made in 
such cases"; and I hope you will excuse my 
saying that I think you have been mis- 
taken with respect to Nancy Dean and 
taken her incorrigibility too much for 
granted." 

Mrs. Gower drew herself up ; if she 
thought it possible that she could make 
mistakes, she was evidently not in the 
habit of being told that she could. It was 
probably all the more unpardonable from 
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the fact that the portress, who had noise- 
lessly obeyed her summons, heard what 
passed. I had not of course intended her 
to hear it ; but she must have entered so 
very quickly after the bell sounded, and 
J,2 so noM«dy. that I waa quite 
unaware of her presence, until the direc- 
tion which Mrs. Gower's eyes took informed 
me of it. 

Mrs. Gower's colour was a little raised, 
as she begged to decline any further dis- 
cussion upon so painful a subject with one 
who evidently had had no experience, and 
therefore could not understand it. 

" But you will, I hope, oblige me so far 
as to let Nancy Dean know that her friend, 
Miss Haddon, came to see her, and will 
come again on the first visiting day ?" I 
pleaded, seeing that it was no use to 
press for an interview. 

« I cannot promise anything of the kind," 
loftily returned Mrs. Gower. " Dean is 
under discipline ; and the course of treat- 
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ment I adopt will entirely depend upon her 
conduct while under that discipline." 

" I beg " 

"I cannot promise anything." Then 
somewhat irrelevantly, as it appeared to 
me at the moment, but as I now think 
for the purpose of pointing out to me that 
the fault lay with Nancy Dean, and not 
with the system, she added, glancing for a 
moment towards the woman, who stood 
with downcast eyes, waiting for further 
orders : " this is one of our successes." 

" This '* appeared to my eyes but a very 
poor success — a very doubtful one indeed, 
if the low narrow brows and heavy mouth 
and chin expressed anything of the 
character. She appeared to be quite ac- 
customed to be so alluded to, no change 
in her face shewing that she was in any 
way impressed by it. There she stood, a 
success ; make what you * choose of it, she 
seemed to say, eying us with stolid in- 
difference. I could not help contrasting 
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her face with that of the " incorrigible " 
whom I had seen the night previously, so 
open and honest even in its passionate 
anger. Nevertheless, in my anxiety upon 
Nancy's account, I ventured to make an 
indirect appeal to " This." 

"I am glad to hear it Her own re- 
formation doubtlessly makes her more 
desirous to help her fellow-women, and 
poor Nancy Dean so terribly needs a friend 
just now." Then turning again towards 
Mrs. Gower, I added : " I trust that you 
will allow Nancy Dean to be informed that 
I called, madam ?" 

I think she perceived my motive for 
repeating the request before the woman. 
She very decidedly replied : 

" As I informed you just now, I cannot 
give any promise of the kind ; and Downs 
knows her duty. And I must remind you 
that my time is valuable ; I have already 
given* you more than I can spare. Good- 
morning, Miss Haddon. — The gate, Downs." 
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And with a very slight incKnation of the 
head, Mrs. Gower gave us our dismissal. 

Lilian and I followed the woman to the 
gate, where I paused, a moment, trying to 
gather from the expression of her face 
whether it would be of any avail to make 
a more direct appeal to her. It seemed 
useless to attempt it ; one might as well 
hope to influence a wooden figure. As I 
stood hesitating, unwilling to go without 
making one more effort, I said a few words 
to Lilian, more to give myself time than 
anything else, but which served the end I 
had in view : 

" I would give a good deal to get a 
message conveyed to poor Nancy." 

A new and altogether different expres- 
sion dwelt for a moment in Downs' eyes, 
fixed straight before her; an expression 
which suggested an idea to me that I had 
not had in using the words. In a moment 
I had my purse out of my pocket, and a 
half-sovereign between my fingers ; taking 
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care, as I noticed she did, to turn to- 
wards the open gate and away from the 
house. 

Brighter and brighter grew the expres- 
sion of her face as she said in a low 
voice : 

" I might perhaps just mention to Nancy 
Dean that you called this morning, ma'am 
— if that's all you want done ?" 

" That is all I want you to do ; just to 
tell her that her friend Miss Haddon 
called, and intends to come again next 
visiting day." 

" Very well, ma'am ; I don't mind tell- 
ing her that," she returned, looking 
wooden and dull again, as her fingers 
closed over the money ; once more the 
same sullen, unimpressionable woman we 
had at first seen, as she closed the gates 
upon us. 

** O Mary, what a dreadful place ! How 
could any one be expected to be better for 
living there I" ejaculated Lilian. " How 
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could they select a woman like Mrs. Gower 
to influence her fellow-creatures !" 

" There certainly appears to have been 
a great mistake somewhere," I thought- 
fully replied. " So benevolent a scheme 
might surely be better carried out." 

I may as well state here what came to 
my knowledge later — respecting the Home 
and its management. Mrs. Osborne, the 
founder, had commenced her work of 
benevolence without sufficient experience 
and knowledge of the class she wished to 
benefit. Like many other benevolent 
people, she believed that love was all that 
was needed for the work ; and the lady she 
had at first engaged to act as superintendent 
was as enthusiastic and non-executive as 
herself The consequences were disastrous ; 
and it told much in Mrs. Osborne's favour 
that she had the courage to try again. 
Unfortunately, in her anxiety to avoid her 
former error, she ran into the opposite 
extreme. Mrs. Gower was selected from 
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numerous other applicants on account of 
her having previously held office as matron 
of a prison, and possessing testimonials as 
to her special fitness for the executive 
department. 

Accustomed to deal with the worst 
side of human nature, and to the enforce- 
ment of the necessarily rigid rules of 
prison- life, in which all must pass through 
one routine, Mrs. Gower had become a 
mere disciplinarian, treating those under 
her charge in the Home as though their 
minds were all of precisely the same 
pattern, and that a very bad one. 

If half the stories which reached me 
respecting her luxurious self-indulgent life 
were true, the eflfect upon those to whom 
she was supposed to be an example was 
undoubtedly bad. And if there were good 
grounds for the statement that her ap- 
pointment to the office of prison matron 
had been to her a rise in life, it quite 
sufficiently accounted for the want of re- 
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finement in thought and habit, which 
occasioned her to live too luxuriously, and 
deck herself in too rich clothing for one 
living amongst women supposed to be 
endeavouring to strengthen themselves 
against yielding to temptation. 

Again, good as he undoubtedly was, Mr. 
Wyatt, upon whom Mrs. Osborne depended 
for spiritual help, was not fitted for the 
task. He was too young, as well as too 
naturally timid and shy, to manage a 
number of women, who deceived him with 
the pretence of reformation when it suited 
their purpose better than openly laughing 
at him. Long afterwards, he told me how 
terribly he used to dread his visits to the 
Home, and how much he was troubled at 
the little effect of his teachings. It took 
bim a long time to understand that the 
best natures miffht appear to be the worst 
under such taiLg Ju^ Gowert. 

That Mrs. Osborne herself was quite 
satisfied with the new management, its too 
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much to say. But although Mrs. Gower 
was not a woman after her heart, past failures 
had rendered Mrs. Osborne distrustful of 
her own judgment; and she could not 
deny that there at least appeared to be 
better eflfects produced now than during 
the former management. Although there 
were occasional failures, which nothing 
could gloss over, Mrs. Gower could point 
to the fact that a certain number of the 
inmates were annually drafted into service, 
and whatever became of them, they did not 
reappear at the Home* 
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CHAPTER XII. 



IN THE LANE. 



I HAD had a motive, which I fancied she 
did not perceive, in asking Lilian to 
accompany me on my errand to the Home 
that morning. It was Arthur Trafford's 
wedding-day. Mrs. Tipper and I had done 
our best to keep the knowledge of it from 
her until it was over, and flattered ourselves 
that we had succeeded. 

As we drew nearer home the sound of 
bells ringing merrily in the distance reached 
my ears ; and in the hope of diverting her 
attention I talked on, apropos of anything 
or nothing. 1 fancied she was heeding, 
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until she said gently ; '* It is fortunate 
they have so fine a day, Mary." 

" I suppose it is," I replied ungraciously. 
Then I presently added more pleasantly : 
" But it is even more fortunate that you 
can say so.'' 

" Dear Mary, what did you expect me to 
say r 

I took the sweet face between my hands, 
and looked into the clear eyes, which did 
not flinch under my gaze, as she added in a 
low voice : " I am not in love with another 
woman's husband, Mary." 

No; I came to the happy conclusion 
that she was not. There was no cause for 
further anxiety upon that score. Had I 
only been right in ray fancy about Robert 
Went worth, how pleasantly might things 
now have arranged themselves ! 

Again I felt obliged to postpone tailing 
Lilian about my coming happiness. It had 
seemed difficult to talk of my engagement 
the night before ; how much more so now — 
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on Arthur Trafford's wedding-day. I must 
still wait for a more fitting season, I told 
myself. 

Mrs. Tipper had done her best to make the 
little parlour appear as cheerful and home- 
like as possible for our reception ; and I saw 
that she watched Lilian with loving anxiety. 
She had prepared quite a feast for our 
favourite meal that day. If hot cakes and 
everything else the dear little woman could 
think of in the way of dainties had been 
remedies for disappointed love, Lilian might 
have owed her recovery to them, so 
plentifully were they provided. She had 
the comfort of seeing her niece partake of 
the good things with an appetite which 
quite set her mind at rest. 

If it really cost Lilian something so to 
gratify her aunt, I believe it was very little. 
She shewed too that her thoughts had not 
been absent during our morning's work, by 
joining very earnestly in my narration of 
what had taken place, and giving a very 
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decided opinion about Mrs. Gower. Before 
we bade each other good-night, Lilian had 
succeeded in satisfying Mrs. Tipper, as she 
had satisfied me, that she was '' not in love 
with another woman's husband/' 

As days passed on my news remained 
still untold. Something seemed always to 
be intervening to cause me to put off the 
telling it until the morrow. Looking back, 
I see how very slight were some of the 
causes which I allowed to prevent me from 
opening my heart to my companions ; 
although at the time they appeared suffi- 
cient. 

Meantime we were occupied from morn- 
ing till night, Lilian and I working together 
as with one mind. But we presently began 
to miss our master, as Lilian laughingly 
termed him, and I grew more than anxious 
as the days he had accustomed us to expect 
him passed without any sign from him. Not 
once had we heard from or seen him since 
that never-to-be-forgotten night. Did he 
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really blame me? Could he not forgive 
me ? I tormented myself with all sorts of 
doubts and fears, in my heart of hearts 
dreading something even worse than his 
blame or anger. Bobert Wentworth was 
not the man either to judge harshly or to be 
unforgiving. 

It was nearly a fortnight since we had 
seen him, when one evening Becky mys- 
teriously beckoned me out of the room. 
Lilian was playing one of our favourite 
sonatas, and I made my escape unobserved. 

"Another letter, Becky ?*' I asked, 
putting out my hand for it with a smile. 

" No, miss ; it's a woman this time," 
returned Becky. "She says that she 
wants to [see you alone, and she won't 
come in, I was to tell you she's waiting 
down at the end of the lane, and to be sure 
to say you are to go by yourself." 

" What kind of woman is she, Becky ?" 
I asked, my thoughts at once reverting to 
Nancy Dean. 
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" A more disagreeable one I never see," 
very decidedly returned Becky. " And as 
to behaviour, she seemed just ready to snap 
my nose off when I asked what name I 
should tell you. ' No name at all/ she 
said." 

'' I will go, Becky." 

'* Poor Nancy I" was my mental ejacu- 
lation ; " she has got into trouble again. It 
was perhaps too much to expect her to re- 
main with people who believe her to be so 
much worse than she really is, just when 
she needs to be encouraged and strength- 
ened." I was stepping from the porch, 
when Becky earnestly pleaded for per- 
mission to accompany me. 

" Do, please, let me come too, Miss Had- 
don, dear !" she whispered. " I could 
stand a little way off, so as not to hear ; 
and if she touches you — 



» 



" She will not hurt me, Becky. Do not 
fear it. I know who she is." 

Becky stood aside, silenced if not con- 
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vinced. I went out into the summer- 
scented air, and just pausing by the way 
to gather a rose for Nancy, passed on down 
the lane. 

Not the slightest doubt as to whom I 
should see for a moment crossed my mind. 
My surprise was all the greater when I 
came in sight of a woman standing erect by 
the stile with her arms folded across her 
chest; who, a moment's glance told me 
was not at all like Nancy — a tall thin 
woman, dressed in a long old-fashioned 
cloak, and what used to be termed a coal- 
scuttle bonnet. 

Quite taken by surprise, I paused a 
moment to reconnoitre before advancing 
further. She turned her face towards me, 
and although I did not immediately recog- 
nise who she was, I knew that I had seen 
her before. 

" Do you wish to speak to me ? I am 
Miss Haddon." 

" Yes ; I know you are." 
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Then it flashed upon me who she 
was. 

*' You are Mr. Wentworth's house- 
keeper T 
'^Yes." 

My heart sank with a foreboding of some 
evil, and for a moment I could not utter a 
word. Then screwing up my courage, I 
asked in as matter-of-course a tone as I 
could assume : " He is quite well, I hope V 
" Nobody cares whether he's ill or well, 
I expect." 

" You are very much mistaken !" I re- 
plied, in some agitation. " Every one who 
knows him would care a great deal 1 You 
ought to know that they would." 

I suppose my face and tone satisfied her 
that I was so far saying what I thought, 
though she only shifted her ground of 
offence in consequence. 

" If he was ill he wouldn't be wanting 
people's pity." 

" But I hope Is he ill ?" 
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*' Why should he be ill ?" she rejoined 
angrily. Then endeavouring to command 
herself, she went on : " But I haven't come 
here to talk about that. Ill or well, he 
doesn't know Tve come here, and would be 
very angry if he did. You must plea"se to 
recollect that. I should have been here 
before, but it took me two days, putting 
this and that together, to find out where 
you live. You are living with the ladies at 
the cottage down there T 

" Yes." 

" Well, that can't be much of a place ; 
but I suppose situations are not so plentiful, 
and anything is better than " 

^* What is it you have come to say to 
me ?" I asked shortly. 

" You are very masterful, and know how 
to get your way when you want it. You 
two are a match for each other ; and I 
knew you would find that out. I knew no 
good would come of it when I let you get 
the better of me that day ; and I'd sooner 
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do anything than come to you now. You 
may be sure of that." 

" I know that for some foolish reason you 
took a prejudice against me ; but being 
disliked hefore one is known, ought not to 
distress one, though I should prefer not 
being disliked/' 

"If you're not hurt you needn't complain," 
she replied, as though determined not to 
yield an inch. 

" What have you come to say to me ?" I 
repeated. *' I suppose you did not come all 
this way to remind me that you are pre- 
judiced against me ?" 

'* No." She looked over the hedge and 
around in all directions before continuing ; 
then said in a low voice : *' You thought my 
master's looked but a poor place for a 
gentleman born to live in, that day. I saw 
how sharp you was to notice, and how poor 
and shabby you thought it all was." 

" You are too ready to ascribe thoughts 
to me," I replied. 
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" But you did now ; didn't you ? You 
can't say that you didn't think things looked 
a bit poor ?" 

" Mr. Wentworth can afford to be more 
careless about appearances than can most 
people," I said, not in the least comprehend- 
ing her drift. " It was all well enough for 
a bachelor's home." 

" Ay, well enough for a bachelor's home 
perhaps ; but not for a married couple, 
eh?" 

'' Really !" 

'*Try to keep your temper for another 
five minutes if you please, miss. I know 
there's no love lost between us two ; but 
I've come here because I've got something to 
say ; and proud and masterful as you are, I 
know you are the sort to be trusted, and 
I'm going to trust you. I carried Master 
Robert in my arms when he was a baby, 
and I know him and love him more than 
any fine madam ever can. He was left 
very poor, and he worked very hard, and a 
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better master or kinder gentleman 

But that's not what I've come to say; 
nobody will ever know his goodness as I do " 
— jealously. " He was poor, and I was poor, 
and I've had some ado to keep things to- 
gether for him. But about three years ago 
my brother died, and things changed for me. 
He was a small tanner down in Gloucester- 
shire, and everybody called him a miser ; 
but it is not for me to complain of his 
scraping and saving for he left all he had to 
me, and a nice little nest-egg it turned out 
to be. It's been down in my will for 
Master Robert from the first day I had it ; 
and it has been 'cumulating ever since ; 
not a penny of it have I ever touched. The 
pleasure has been to think that there it was 
all ready for him, though I was too proud 
to see how much he liked working his way 
up in the world, to tell him about it before 
he wanted it." 

" I am sincerely glad to know he has so 
VOL. IL 35 
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faithful a friend," I said, holding out my 
hand to her. 

" Wait a bit, miss ; let me say my say. 
To-morrow morning that money will be 
made over to Master Robert, and he will 
be told that hell never see no more of me 
if he won't take it ; and the lawyer he says 
it brings in pretty nigh ninety pounds a 
year, now I" Pausing a moment to give me 
time to recover that. 

What could I say ? Growing hot and 
confused and pained as her meaning began 
to dawn upon me, I murmured : " It is a 
good sum — and " 

*' And that's not all," she said eagerly. 
"You must remember Master Robert is 
getting on now, and being talked about. 
I've brought this paper down with me, 
that you might see his name in it for your- 
self" — taking a newspaper from her pocket, 
hastily unfolding it, and pointing out, with 
trembling finger, a short but eulogistic 
notice of a pamphlet by R. Wentworth. 
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"There's no gainsaying that, you know." 
Slipping it into her pocket again, she 
earnestly went on, laying her hand upon 
my arm, and seeing only him in her in- 
creased anxiety : " I don't say that pru- 
dence isn't a good thing ; I'm not for foolish 
marriages when there's nothing to depend 
on ; but there's the ninety pounds a year, 
and what he earns, besides a house to live 
in, and my services for nothing; and master 
says my bark's worse than my bite ; bless 
you, his wife's no call to be afraid of 
me!" 

" Hush, pray hush I" I murmured, seeing 
all her meaning now. " Do you think any 
one who loved Robert Wentworth would 
care about all that ?" 

'* Then it is that he isn't loved ? God 
help him !" The cold, hard, set look came 
into her face again — though she would 
seem cold and hard now to me never 
again — and she folded her cloak about 
her. 

35—2 
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" Will you tell me how Mr. Wentworth 
is ?" I could not help asking. 

" Oh, he's well enough ; nobody need 
think he's going to die of a broken heart. 
And you must please to remember that he 
knows nothing about my coming here, 
ma'am. And p^haps it isn't too much to 
ask you not to mention what a foolish old 
woman has been talking about ?" 

" I should be as much grieved as you 
could possibly be for him to know anything 
about it, Hester," I replied, in all sincerity. 

" Then I wish you good-night, miss." 

" Will not you shake hands with me V 

" I'm never much for shaking hands 
miss, thank you" — stiffly, both hands folded 
in her cloak. 

" Not for your master's sake ? Mr. 
Wentworth is my friend, and I think he 
would be sorry " 

" He can't be sorry about what he doesn't 
know." 

*' Well, you cannot prevent my respect- 
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ing you, and that I shall do as long as I 
live." 

She went on down the lane, and I turned 
away, burying my face in my hands. 
Could I ever forgive myself? 

Something — ^for a moment I thought it 
was a falling leaf — lightly tojiched my arm, 
and looking round I saw a large bony hand 
put from behind. I clasped it without a 
word ; without a word it was withdrawn, 
and I presently found myself alone. I 
turned and walked slowly and thought- 
fully homewards. How completely, though 
unconsciously, she had shown me her motive 
for seeking an interview with me ! She 
had divined that her master had had a dis- 
appointment, and must have drawn the 
conclusion that he had been refused solely 
from prudential motives. Consequently 
she had come for the purpose of giving me 
a better knowledge of his prospects than 
he himself could have done, and was ready 
for his sake to try to overcome her pre- 
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judice against me. Nevertheless, my in- 
terview with old Hester tended to mak& 
me more rather than less anxious respect- 
ing her master. 
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